icemen,  a  physician  and  an  ambulance  were  there  to  receive  the  wounded  man,  who  was 
quickly  removed  from  the  tender  to  the  platform  of  the  depot.  As  soon  as 
that  was  done  Fred  demanded  more  coal  for  the  run. 
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Fred  Fearnofs  Great  Run 

OB, 

AN  ENGINEER  FOR  A  WEEK 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  FEARNOT,  ON  A  WHEEL.  OUT  WEST,  MAKES  TWO  YOUNG 

PEOPLE  VERY  HAPPY. 

After  his  almost  unparalleled  feat  on  the  bicycle  in  making 
the  run  to  Orlando  to  save  a  million,  Fred  Fearnot,  after 
resting  there  a  few  days  to  recover  his  strength,  was  himself 
again.  His  friend,  Terry  Olcott,  remained  with  him,  and  both 
soon  became  general  favorites  in  the  town.  All  the  young 
people  of  both  sexes  made  their  acquaintance  after  learning, 
which  they  soon  did  through  the  public  press,  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  run  they  had  made  and  the  enormous  interest  at 
stake,  and  no  end  of  invitations  to  visit  the  best  houses  in  the 
place  came  to  them. 

The  tw’o  men,  Mayo  and  Blalock,  who  had  followed  them  all 
the  way  from  Fredonia  for  money-making  purposes,  re¬ 
mained  there,  too,  much  to  the  regret  of  bothered  and  Terry, 
who  were  extremely  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them,  though  they 
were  careful  not  to  mention  that  fact  to  any  one  there.  They 
were  both  given  to  gambling,  and  after  ascertaining  that  there 
were  no  gamblers  in  the  place,  sought  to  excite  betting  by 
.  telling  marvelous  stories  of  Fearnot’s  skill  with  the  wheel. 
As  there  were  a  number  of  good  wheelmen  in  the  place,  their 
stories  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  among  them. 

“What!”  exclaimed  one  enthusiastic  wheelman.  “Jump  a 
log  or  a  ditch  on  a  bicycle?  Impossible!  It  can’t  be  done.” 

“I’ve  got  money  that  says  it  can,  if  the  log  is  not  as  big  as 
a  barrel,  or  the  ditch  as  wide  as  a  river,”  said  Mayo. 

“Name  the  size  of  the  log,”  suggested  another  wheelman. 

“Well,  an  ordinary  one— say  a  foot  in  diameter,  or  a  ditch 
two  feet  across.” 

“He  can’t  do  it!”  said  one,  very  emphatically. 

“Want  to  bet  he  can’t?”  Mayor  asked,  and  the  wheelmen 
at  once  said  they  would  bet  all  the  money  they  could  raise. 

The  bets  were  soon  made,  but  the  money  was  not  put  up, 
as  Mayo  was  too  shrewd  to  do  so  until  he  was  sure  that  Fred 
would  agree  to  perform  the  feat. 

“I’ll  put  up  the  money  if  he  will  agree  to  make  the  run,” 
he  said  to  them,  and  forthwith  went  in  quest  of  Fred  to  see 
him  about  it. 

“No,  I  won’t  do  it,  Mayo,”  said  Fred,  shaking  his  head.  “It 
would’ be  cleaning  out  a  lot  of  good  fellows  who  have  treated 
me  royally  since  I  came  here.” 

“But  it’s  a  square  bet;  they  are  eager  to  put  up  all  they 
can  raise,  and  you  can  have  one-half  of  all  I  win,”  said 
Mayo. 

“I  don’t  want  it.  I  am  no  gambler,  and  wont  earn  money 
that  way.” 

“But  you  did  at  Fredonia.” 

“Yes,  but  It  was  to  punish  you  fellows  more  than  to  win 
your  money.  I  don’t  care  to  be  charged  with  running  a 
game  through  the  country,  Mayo.” 

•  B  isn't  a  game  any  more  than  that  was  at  Fredonia. 
Th‘-x*i  fellows  are  talking  and  bluffing  just  as  we  did,  and  dar- 
ir  g  us  to  take  their  bets.” 

-  r>ut  none  of  them  have  bluffed  me,”  returned  Fred,  “as  I 
j.avV  nothing  about  it  to  anybody  here.  It’s  your  game 
which  you  must  play  alone.  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 


Mayo  was  in  a  rage.  He  saw  a  chance  to  scoop  several 
hundred  dollars  and  was  eager  to  do  it.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  appreciate  Fred’s  nice  sense  of  honor  in  the 
matter. 

“Well,  if  you  won’t  bet  I’ll  pay  you  one  hundred  dollars 
to  do  the  trick,”  he  said. 

“No,  not  for  a  thousand,  Mayo,”  and  Fred  shook  his  head 
again. 

“Say,  Fearnot,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Mayo  asked. 

“Nothing  in  the  world,  and  I  don’t  intend  there  shall  be,” 
was  the  reply.  “If  you  want  me  to  tell  you  how  I  feel  about 
it  I  will.” 

“Do  so,  then.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  mean  anything  personal  in  the  sense  of  hurt¬ 
ing  your  feelings,  Mayo,  but  simply  to  explain  to  you  why  I 
won’t  help  you  in  this  thing.  You  and  Blalock  are  both  bet¬ 
ting  men.  Some  people  call  you  gamblers,  and  wdre  I  to  do 
what  you  wish,  it  would  be  published  that  you  two  were  run¬ 
ning  me  to  scoop  people  wherever  we  go.  That’s  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell.  My  father  would  recall  me  at  once  and 
thus  break  up  my  trip.” 

“You  imagine  so,  that’s  all.  Such  a  thing  could  never 
happen.” 

“You  must  let  me  be  the  judge  of  that.  I  know  my  father 
and  you  do  not.  You  have  no  moral  right  to  urge  me  any 
farther  after  hearing  my  explanation.” 

“Well,  I  am  sorry  you  look  at  it  that  way,  and  it  seems 
strange  you  should  do  so  after  taking  my  money  as  you  did. 
You  should  give  me  a  chance  to  get  even  with  you.  I  believe 
that  is  a  rule  among  gentlemen.” 

“Yes,  so  it  is  in  gambling  circles,  to  which  I  don't  belong.” 

“But  you  claim  to  be  a  gentleman,  do  you  not?” 

“Yes;  do  you  question  the  claim?”  and  Fred  gave  him  a 
look  that  meant  danger. 

“No,  but  I  am  unable  to  understand  your  logic,  I  must 
confess.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  intend  to  go  to  any  trouble  to  enable  you  to 
understand  it.  Say  to  those  to  whom  you  have  spoken  about 
it  that  I  decline  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  bet.” 

Mayo  went  away  in  a  rage  and  tried  to  get  some  of  the 
bicyclists  of  Orlando  to  nag  him  into  it,  challenging  him  to 
wager  that  he  could  do  it.  They  came  to  him  and  bantered 
him  till  he  was  annoyed.  He  understood  it,  however,  and 
said: 

“I  won’t  bet  a  cent  on  it,  but  will  show  you  that  I  can. 
Put  a  log  out  there  and  I’ll  go  over  it  like  a  rabbit.” 

“We  have  no  log,”  said  one. 

“Here,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I’ll  lie  down  and  play  log  for 
you,”  and  he  ran  down  the  street  about  one  hundred  yards 
and  laid  down  on  the  ground  in  a  clean  place. 

"Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  one  in  the  crowd.  “He’ll  be 
hurt!  Don’t  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Fearnot.” 

"I  won’t,  but  I’ll  show  you  how  near  you  came  to  making 
one  of  yourself,”  and  he  sprang  upon  his  wheel  and  dashed 
away  full  speed  at  Terry.  The  bicyclists  held  their  breath 
in  suspense  as  he  neared  the  spot  where  Terry  was  lying 
fully  expecting  to  see  both  badly  hurt.  The  next  moment 
he  went  over  him  without  touching  him. 
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orry  sprang  to  his  feet,  marie  a  bow  to  the  crowd,  and 
s  cf  approbation  greeted  him. 

iayo  and  Blalock  were  filled  with  disgust,  and  went  away 
their  hotel  to  prepare  to  return  home.  They  said  many 
d  things  about  Fred  to  those  who  would  listen  to  them, 
the  latter  laughed,  and  were  glad  they  had  not  been 

Dped. 

>ater,  when  they  learned  through  Terry  why  Fred  had  de- 
ied  to  make  it  a  subject  of  wager,  they  expressed  their 
se  of  appreciation  in  a  very  cordial  way,  and,  at  the  same 
e,  gave  vent  to  their  indignation  at  the  attempt  of  the 
gamblers  who  tried  to  get  them  into  a  trap  for  the  pur- 
e  of  cleaning  them  out  of  several  hundred  dollars.  So 
spoken  were  several  of  them  that  Mayo  and  Blalock  de- 
"d  to  leave  the  town  at  once,  and  within  an  hour  they 
done  so. 

I  guess  we  are  rid  of  them  for  good  now,  ”  remarked  Fred 
rerry. 

Yes,  but  they  were  mighty  hard  to  kick,  weren’t  they?” 
You  bet  they  were,  and  we  ftere  lucky  to  get  rid  of  them 
hout  a  fight.  I  think  that  Mayo  intended  to  pick  a  fight 
li  me,  but  thought  better  of  it  a3  soon  as  he  saw  that  I 
i  willing  to  meet  him  that  way.  Had  we  allowed  them  to 
Dp  those  fellows  in  the  way  they  tried,  it  would  have  been 
y  damaging  to  both  of  us,  particularly  at  Fredonia.” 

You  are  right,”  assented  Terry,  “and  I  guess  when  I 
^h  home  I’ll  have  trouble  with  one  or  both  of  them.  What 

II  we  do  now,  Fred?” 

We’ll  go  farther  West,  and  see  more  of  the  country,  which 
will  have  plenty  of  time  to  do,  unless  father  manages  t.o 
ipe  up  some  more  business  for  me  to  attend  to.  It  was  a 
;e  call  about  getting  that  signature,  and  I  wouldn’t  have 
sed  it  for  anything  in  the  world.  Had  we  been  an  hour 
:r  in  reaching  here  a  million  of  dollars’  worth  of  property 
lid  have  reverted  to  the  original  owner.” 

I  don’t  see  how  it  could,”  said  Terry,  “as  Judge  Halladay 
lid  have  signed  his  name  to  the  papers  just  the  same.” 
Very  true,  but  his  signature  would  have  been  worth  noth- 
unless  affixed  before  the  limit  of  the  expiration  of  the 
,ute  of  limitation,  for  the  original  owner  could  have  sued 
recovered;  as  it  is,  we  have  nearly  a  score  of  witnesses 
)  can  swear  his  name  was  affixed  to  the  document  at  least 
alf  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the  last  day.  I  expect 
ler  to  pat  me  on  the  shoulder  and  call  me  a  good  boy  when 
learns  the  particulars.  I  hope  never  again  to  have  my 
urance  so  severely  tested,  for  I  was  completely  used  up, 
actually  collapsed  as  soon  as  I  saw  him  sign  his  name 
>re  it  was  needed.” 

Well,  see  here,  Fred,  you  ought  to  come  in  for  a  handsome 
3ent  from  those  for  whom  you  saved  the  property,”  re- 
•ked  Terry. 

Oh,  I  don’t  know;  but  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for  them,  and 
ather  was  their  lawyer,  they  looked  to  him  to  see  that  the 
lg  was  done;  it  was  a  close  call  for  all  that.” 
hat  evening  at  the  hotel  where  they  were  stopping,  Fred 
ounced  that  he  and  Terry  would  leave  the  next  morning 
a  trip  through  the  country,  westward,  and  invited  some 
;he  young  bicyclists  of  Orlando  to  accompany  them.  Sev- 
[  of  them  agreed  to  go  as  far  as  the  next  town,  a  distance 
;wenty-seven  miles. 

Say,”  said  Terry,  "why  not  get  up  a  party  of  girls  to  go 
ti  us,  and  as  it  is  a  good  road,  you  can  all  return  in  the 
ning.” 

That’s  a  good  idea,"  remarked  one,  ‘‘but  the  time  is  rather 
rt  to  make  such  an  early  start,  and  girls  are  hardly  ready 
ump  on  their  wheels  for  a  trip  like  that. on  a  few  hours’ 
Ice.  Why  not  stop  over  another  day  and  give  us  time 
jet  up  the  excursion.  There  are  plenty  of  girls  here  who 
ild  be  glad  to  go,  as  several  of  them  will  have  their 
thers  along.” 

[  am  willing  to  wait,"  said  Terry.  "What  do  you  say, 
d?” 

I’ll  wait  for  the  girls  every  time,”  laughed  Fred,  "and 
more  you  can  get  to  go  with  us  the  more  fun  we  will 
e.  And  if  you  can  telegraph  to  a  hotel  at  the  other  town 
have  a  good  dinner  for  us,  I’ll  foot  the  bill.” 

That’s  all  right.  We’ll  do  it!”  sang  out  several  of  the 
9.  who  soon  went  to  their  homes  to  talk  to  their  sisters 
ut  the  excursion. 

he  next  morning  Fred  was  informed  that  quite  a  party 
;irls  would  join  in  the  trip,  if  the  day  promised  fair, 
he  day  was  spent  in  making  preparations  for  the  trip, 
It  was  agreed  that  a  start  should  be  made  precisely  at 
rise,  all  to  meet  at  the  hotel  promptly  on  time. 

’red  and  Terry  were  up  long  before  suuriBe,  ate  a  hearty 


breakfast,  and  greeted  the  others  as  they  arrived.  They  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  every  young  lady  iu  the  par'y, 
several  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their  brothers.  Two 
ladies  had  been  invited  who  had  no  escort,  and  were  turned 
over  to  Fred  and  Terry  to  look  after  during  the  trip. 

The  sun  was  just  gilding  the  top  of  the  church  steeples  In 
the  village  when  the  signal  to  start  wa3  given,  and  nine 
couples  sprang  upon  their  wheels  and  rode  away,  cheered 
by  some  three  scores  of  friends  who  had  gathered  to  see  them 
off.  It  was  a  good  road,  but  they  rode  at  a  leisurely  pace, 
more  intent  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  day  than  in  making 
great  speed.  Fred  and  Terry  found  themselves  with  two 
very  amiable  as  well  as  bright,  witty  girls,  whose  merry  peals 
of  laughter  as  they  told  story  after  story,  were  heard  all 
along  the  line.  They  sang  songs  and  otherwise  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  as  they  wheeled  along  the  highway,  making  no  stops 
until  they  reached  a  farm-house  seven  miles  out  from  Or¬ 
lando,'  where  they  halted  at  an  old  well  by  the  roadside. 
They  stopped  long  enough  to  quench  their  thirst  and  chat  a 
while  with  the  farmer's  family,  after  which  they  started  off 
again. 

Soon  after  resuming  their  journey,  Fred’s  companion  in¬ 
formed  him  that  there  were  two  couples  in  the  party  who 
were  very  much  in  love  with  each  other  and  had  been  for 
months. 

"Are  they  engaged?”  Fred  asked. 

"I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  "Some  say  they  are,  but 
I  doubt  it.  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  young  men  has  been 
utterly  unable  to  muster  up  courage  enough  to  propose." 

"Why,  isn’t  the  girl  shrewd  enough  to  lead  him  on  to  a 
proposal?”  Fred  asked. 

"Oh,  any  girl  is  shrewd  enough  for  that,  but  she  is  so 
much  in  love  herself  that  it  makes  her  nervous.” 

"What  a  pity!”  laughed  Fred,  and  then  he  inquired  about 
the  young  man  and  found  that  he  was  wrell  able  to  marry  and 
take  care  of  a  wife,  and  a  little  later  suggested  that  they  try 
to  bring  about  a  marriage  w'hen  they  reached  the  village. 

"Oh  my!”  exclaimed  his  companion,  "that  wmuld  be  ro¬ 
mantic  indeed,  but  how  in  the  wmrld  can  we  bring  it  about?” 

“Blest  if  I  know,”  he  laughed,  "but  if  circumstances  are 
favorable  I’ll  make  the  suggestion.  How  wmuld  it  do  for  me, 
at  our  next  stopping-place,  to  propose  that  we  all  take  a 
vote  on  the  question  of  having  a  marriage  in  the  party,  and 
let  each  voter  suggest 'the  couple  to  be  made  the  victim?" 

“Victim!”  she  exclaimed.  "Surely  you  don’t  mean  that." 

"Oh,  they  wouldn’t  think  themselves  victims,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  never  would;  but  I  know  of  several  couples 
wrho,  after  a  few  years  of  married  life,  consider  themselves 
victims.” 

"Well,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  not,  for  I  know  that  they 
are  both  ’way  over  their  heads  in  love  w’ith  each  other." 

"If  that’s  the  case,  then,  we’ll  elect  them,  but  in  order  to 
make  it  work  right  wre  should  take  all  the  others  in  the  party 
into  our  confidence  so  they  will  vote  right  when  we  hold  the 
election.” 


"All  right,  I’ll  do  it,”  she  laughed,  and  an  hour  later,  when 
they  stopped  at  a  spring  by  the  roadside,  where  they  rested 
under  the  shade  of  several  large  trees,  the  vivacious  young 
lady  quietly  circulated  among  the  others  and  revealed  the  plot 
to  them.  Of  course,  they  all  entered  into  it  with  the  greatest 
zest,  particularly  the  girls,  for  there  is  no  event  in  human 
life  more  interesting  to  the  feminine  mind  than  a  marriage  of 
twm  lovers. 

After  a  little  while  she.  informed  Fred  that  they  were  all 
highly  in  favor  of  it,  and  would  vote  for  the  couple  when¬ 
ever  he  w’as  ready  to  call  for  it. 

"Is  there  another  spring  between  here  and  town  at  which 
we  can  stop?”  lie  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "a  large  spring  in  a  beautiful  grove, 
where  Sunday-school  picnics  are  held  by  churches  in  several 
towns  in  this  part  of  the  county.” 

"Just  the  place!"  laughed  Fred*  as  he  looked  at  his  watch. 
“Mow  far  away  is  it?” 


I  believe  it  is  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  here."  she 
answered. 

All  i  ight,  comr'  ahead,  and  they  all  mounted  their  wheels 
and  started  off  again.  On  the  way  Fred  and 


singing  a  number  of  sentimental 


Terry  led  in 

JJH  'Otigs.  in  which  the  entire 

party  joined  with  great  enthusiasm.  When  they  reached  the 
spring  they  dismounted,  leaning  their  wheels* 
trees,  and  proceeded  to  quench  their  thirst. 

"Say,  friends.”  called  out  Fred,  “they  te 
Sunday-school  picnic  place." 

“So  it  is,"  replied  several. 


r< 

as 


ainst  the 


'll  me  this  is  a  gr< 

"Then  you  can  wager  that  if  these  grand  old 


trees  could 
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t.  '.k  hey  could  tell  of  many  a  sweet  love  story  that  has  been 
v  u  pored  beneath  them,  and  probably  many  a  match  grew 
out  of  picnics  held  here.” 

”  l  know  of  several.”  said  a  young  man  in  the  party. 

“I  don't  doubt  it,”  returned  Fred,  "but  what's  the  matter 
with  having  one  in  our  crowd,  and  when  we  reach  town  have 
a  marriage,  so  our  little  excursion  will  have  a  tinge  of  ro¬ 
mance  about  it  that  we  will  remember  all  our  lives?” 

“Oh  my!"  exclaimed  several  of  the  girls.  "What  a  splen¬ 
did  idea! ” 

“Well,  let's  take  a  vote  on  it,”  suggested  Fred.  “Let  each 
one  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  write  down  on  it  the  name  of 
the  couple  they  would  like  to  see  marry,  and  drop  it  in  a 
hat,  and  the  couple  that  is  elected  we’ll  escort  to  town,  call 
cn  a  minister  and  stand  by  them  as  best  men  and  bridesmaids 
to  see  the  knot  tied  hard  and  fast.” 

The  suggestion  took  quickly,  and  the  young  men  provided 
pencils  and  leaves,  torn  from  notebooks,  which  they  dis¬ 
tributed  around  among  the  girls,  each  of  whom  proceeded  at 
once  to  write  down  two  names.  The  young  men  did  the 
same,  and  when  the  votes  were  all  deposited  in  the  hat  Fred 
proceeded  to  read  them  out.  The  first  couple  named  was 
Charley  Hecker  and  Nellie  Adams. 

They  were  the  young  couple  who  were  so  deeply  in  love 
with  each  other. 

The  girl  blushed  furiously,  but  the  young  man  actually 
turned  white  and  red,  and  seemed  so  confused  that  he  wras 
unable  to  look  any  one  in  the  face. 

The  next  couple  named  was  Fred  Fearnot  and  Belle  Harper. 

Belle  was  Fred's  partner  on  the  trip.  They  looked  at  each 
other  and  laughed,  and  Fred  sang  out: 

"I  hope  we’ll  be  elected,  Miss  Belle!” 

“Oh  my!”  she  exclaimed,  “it  is  so  sudden,”  at  which  there 
was  a  roar  of  laughter.  The  third  couple  was  Charley  and 
Nellie. 

“There,”  exclaimed  Fred,  “they  are  one  ahead  of  us,”  and 
then  each  vote  that  followed  was  but  the  repetition  of  the 
first  one  that  had  been  counted.  For  all,  except  the  one  cast 
tor  Fred  and  Belle  Harper,  were  for  Hecker  and  Adams,  and 
a  more  embarrassed  young  couple  than  they  were  perhaps 
never  seen  before. 

“Say,  Hecker,”  called  out  Fred,  “you  and  Miss  Nellie  are 
elected.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

"Oh,  stop  your  foolishness!”  blurted  out  Hecker. 

"Oh,  come  now,”  said  Fred,  “I  suspect  that  yyu  voted  for 
Miss  Belle  and  me.  At  any  rate,  I  saw  you  vote,  so  you  can’t 
go  back  on  it.  Had  I  been  elected  I  would  have  proposed  on 
the  spot  and  made  thirty  miles  an  hour  between  here  and 
town  in  quest  of  a  minister.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  bluff  me,”  said  Charley,  and,  turning  to 
Nellie,  he  took  her  hand  in  his  and  said: 

“I  leave  it  with  you,  Nellie.” 

"Mother  will  be  angry,  Charley,”  she  answered,  in  a  hesi¬ 
tating  sdrt  of  way,  whereupon  every  girl  in  the  crowd  rushed 
to  her  side  and  pledged  herself  to  make  it  all  right  with  her 
mother,  and  in  another  minute  she  consented. 


CHAPTER  II. 


HOW  FRED  MADE  A  FRIEND  FOR  LIFE. 


The  happy  couple  were  congratulated,  every  one  shaking 
hands  with  them,  while  the  girls  kissed  Nellie  time  and  again, 
who,  in  her  loving  heart,  showered  more  blessings  upon  Fred 
Fearnot  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  before.  Naturally, 
the  girls  were  a  good  deal  excited,  but  they  were  easily  man¬ 
aged  by  Fred,  who  assumed  the  position  of  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 

"Now,  Hecker,”  said  he,  turning  to  the  happy  groom-elect, 
"choose  your  best  man  and  let  Miss  Neliie  select  her  brides¬ 


maid.” 

"Oh,  we’ll  all  be  bridesmaids,”  said  Belle  Harper,  and  so 
It  was  arranged.  They  remounted  their  wheels  and  started 
for  town  as  merry  and  happy  a  party  as  probably  ever  entered 
the  /ill age  before.  When  they  reached  it  they  stopped  at 
thf  best  hotel  in  the  place,  v/here  the  landlord  was  expecting 
tri'-rn,  and  had  a  splendid  dinner  awaiting  them.  There  were 
qu:te’  a  number  of  citizens  present,  among  whom  were  sev¬ 
eral  acquaintances  of  the  young  people  from  Orlando. 

p  didn't  take  Fred  long  to  post  the  landlord,  who  at  once 
fcent.  for  a  minister  to  come  to  the  hotel  to  perform  a  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony. 

It  was  astonishing  how  rapidly  the  news  spread  through 


the  village,  for  by  the  time  the  minister  arrived  fully  half  a 
hundred  of  the  residents  had  assembled  in  the  parlor  to 
witness  the  ceremony.  The  young  couple  stood  it  bravely, 
and,  surrounded  by  their  friends,  were  soon  pronounced  man 
and  wife,  after  which  they  repaired  to  the  dining-room,  where 
a  feast  fit  for  the  occasion  awaited  them.  There  Fred  and 
Terry  sang  two  songs  full  of  sentiment  and  received  no  end 
of  applause. 

Alter  the  dinner  the  party  returned  to  the  sitting-room 
to  give  the  landlord  time  to  clear  the  tables  away  for  a  dance, 
which  was  kept  up  for  two  hours. 

"Say,  Fearnot,"  said  Hecker,  as  soon  as  he  got  a  chance 
to  speak  to  Fred  privately,  "I  have  my  suspicions  as  to  how 
this  thing  wa3  brought  about,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
you  have  made  me  your  friend  for  life.  I  had  been  trying 
for  months  to  face  it,  and  each  time  I  failed.  Just  couldn’t 
muster  up  the  courage  to  propose.” 

"That’s  v/hat  Miss  Harper  told  me,”  laughed  Fred.  “I 
think  you  are  more  in  her  debt  than  mine.  She  is  a  splen¬ 
did  girl  and  I  really  wish  I  was  in  love  with  her.” 

"That’s  easy  enough,”  said  Hecker.  “She  is  not  engaged 
or  even  in  love  with  any  one.” 

“Neither  am  I.  One  cannot  control  his  affections  and  love 
any  one  whom  his  judgment  or  taste  may  approve.  I  may 
some  day  fall  in  love  v/ith  a  girl  who  may  ruin  my  life,  or  I 
hers.  One  can’t  look  into  the  future  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  what  is  in  store  for  him.  You  seem  to  have 
drawn  a  prize,  though.” 

“  Yes,  we  have  known  each  other  all  our  lives,  and  one  has 
no  traits  or  habits  not  known  to  the  other.  When  you  pass 
this  way  again  come  and  stop  with  us.  No  one  could  be  more 
cordially  welcomed  to  our  home.” 

“Thanks.  I  may  do  so  in  the  near  future.  If  you  ever 
come  to  New  York,  hunt  me  up  and  make  your  home  with 
me.” 

A  little  later  Fred  and  Terry  saw  the  happy  party  off  for 
Orlando. 

“They  are  a  jolly  crowd,”  he  said  to  Terry  when  they  had 
disappeared  from  the  village. 

“Yes,  and  v/hen  they  reach  home  they  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about  for  weeks  to  come.  I  hope  the  Heckers 
will  not  have  cause  to  repent  the  step  they  have  taken.” 

“One  can  never  tell,”  and  Fred  shook  his  head.  “They  are 
happy  now;  very  much  in  love,  and  we’ll  hope  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  so.  That  Belle  Harper  is  a  brick,  though;  a  regular 
matchmaker.” 

“She’s  a  splendid  girl,”  said  Terry,  “and  a  great  friend  of 
the  bride’s.  I  guess  she  knew  what  she  was  up  to  all  the 
time.  What  shall  we  do  now’?” 

“Skip  out;  go  West.” 

“V/hen?” 

“Right  now.” 

“That’s  short  notice.  We  may  fetch  up  in  the  woods  some¬ 
where.”  > 

“Well,  adventure  is  what  we  want,  isn’t  it?” 

“I  am  not  sure  that  I  care  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of  leaves  in 
a  wild  -woods.  Let’s  see  about  the  distance  to  the  next  town, 
the  sort  of  road  we  have  to  take,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.” 

"All  right;  come  in,”  and  Fred  led  the  way  into  the  hotel, 
where  he  questioned  the  landlord  about  the  roads  west,  dis¬ 
tances,  etc.  They  v/ere  soon  posted,  and  made  up  their  minds 
to  wait  till  the  next  morning  before  starting  out. 

That  evening  quite  a  number  of  young  bicyclists  assembled 
at  the  hotel  to  talk  over  a  trip  they  thought  of  taking  a  week 
later,  and  soon  Fred  and  Terry  were  making  friends  among 
them.  But  they  were  going  north,  while  Fred  and  Terry 
wanted  to  go  straight  west. 

Early  the  next  morning  they  were  off,  and  as  the  road  was 
a  fair  one,  they  made  good  speed  to  the  next  town. 

They  stopped  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  had  dinner,  and 
took  a  walk  around  the  town,  after  which  they  mounted  their 
wheels  and  continued  their  journey  westward,  and  lor  sev¬ 
eral  days  enjoyed  themselves  while  passing  through  a  beauti¬ 
ful  level  section  of  country,  meeting  with  many  queer  people, 
but  with  no  adventures  worthy  of  mention.  Having  no  par¬ 
ticular  objective  point  in  view,  they  frequently  consulted  as 
to  which  way  they  should  go.  They  finally  decided  to  go  to 
St.  Louis,,  where  both  had  acquaintances  made  on  a  former 
visit,  and  spend  a  few  days  there.  Before  reaching  the  city 
however,  they  had  a  very  serious  altercation  with  a  couple' 
of  tramps,  who  wanted  to  take  their  wheels  away  from  them. 

The  two  hobos  were  well  armed,  and  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  draw  weapons  and 
call  for  a  surrender,  but  both  Fred  and  Terry  opened  fire  on 
them  with  a  promptness  which  fairly  made  their  heads  swim 
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and  a  perfect  fusillade  resulted.  Both  the  hobo3  were 
wionded,  though  not  seriously,  and  saved  themselves  only 
by  Ulght. 

"You  see,  Terry,"  said  Fred,  ‘‘how  necessary  it  is  for  one 
to  be  armed  on  a  trip  like  this?” 

"Yes,"  assented  Terry,  "and  all  the  more  so  because  we  are 
boys.  Those  grizzled  old  tramps  have  the  impression  that 
their  very  appearance  would  frighten  us." 

On  reaching  the  city  they  put  up  at  a  hotel  and  sought 
out  a  clothing  store,  where  they  made  some  necessary  pur¬ 
chases,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  hunt  up  some  acquaint¬ 
ances,  who  received  them  very  cordially.  One  of  them  was 
a  strapping  young  fellow  of  the  name  of  Harry  Clayton,  who 
was  himself  an  enthusiastic  wheelman.  He  was  very  busy 
when  they  called  on  him,  but  stopped  long  enough  to  give 
them  a  hearty  handshake  and  make  an  appointment  to  meet 
them  at  their  hotel  in  the  evening. 

True  to  his  promise,  he  called  to  spend  the  evening  with 
them,  accompanied  by  another  friend. 

"Did  you  come  through  on  your  wheels?”  he  asked  of  Fred. 

"Yes;  we  haven’t  ridden  on  a  car  or  wagon  or  horse  any¬ 
where  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis.” 

"What  a  trip!”  exclaimed  Clayton.  ‘‘I  would  consider  it 
worth  a  hundred  dollars  a  day,  and  if  I  could  get  away  from 
business  I’d  go  with  you.  Which  way  are  you  going  from 
here?" 

4 1  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply,  “but  it  is  probable  we  may 
go  in  a  southwesterly  direction  down  towards  Fort  Worth.” 

"That’s  a  long  trip,  but  a  splendid  one  all  the  same;  but 
you  will  meet  with  more  tramps  and  other  rough  characters 
in  that  direction  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  you  are  not  well  armed  you  will  have  much  to  regret.” 

"Don’t  worry  about  that,”  laughed  Terry,  "we  are  not  only 
well  armed,  but  are  good  shots,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  world  that  I’d  rather  shoot  at  than  a  hobo  who  tries 
to  bluff  us.” 

"Good!  good!”  said  Clayton.  “It’s  a  pity  the  Government 
doesn’t  put  up  a  reward  for  tramp  scalps,  just  as  some  coun¬ 
ties  in  this  State  pay  for  wolf  scalps,  for  that  wrould  break 
up  the  tramp  business  in  a  very  short  while.” 

“Don't  be  too  hard  on  them,  Clayton,”  returned  Fred,  “for 
a  tramp  has  as  much  right  to  travel  along  the  highways  on 
foot  as  we  have  to  do  so  on  cur  wheels.  It’s  only  when  he  in¬ 
terferes  with  other  people  that  lie  becomes  a  nuisance,  and 
there  -are  many  other  objectionable  people  in  the  world  be¬ 
sides  the  tramp.” 

“That’s  so,”  assnted  Clayton,  “there’s  the  train-robber, 
the  three-card  monte  man,  the  burglar  and  the  pickpocket.” 

"Oh,  ves,"  laughed  Fred,  "but  for  all  that  the  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  is  the  ragged,  dirty,  insolent  hobo,  who  draws  his 
gun  and  orders  you  to  give  up  your  wjieel.  Two  of  them  tried 
that  cn  us  day  before  yesterday,  and  we  gave  each  a  bullet 
which  sent  them  flying.” 

"What  a  pity  it  is  you  didn’t  send  them  dying,”  remarked 
Clayton,  v/ho  tfie  year  before  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his 
wheel  while  out  on  a  vacation,  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  by 
a  couple  of  tramps,  and  he  never  saw  it  ffgain;  since  that  time 
there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom  that  he  hated 
worse  than  the  hobo. 

"Can’t  you  get  a  vacation  and  go  with  us?”  Fred  asked. 

"No.  My  vacation  comes  in  July,  and  that’s  several  weeks 
away  yet.  Do  you  intend  to  go  all  the  way  down  to  Fort 
Worth?” 

"Bless  you,  I  don’t  know  what  I  intend  to  do.  It  may  be 
we’ll  go  all  the  way  down  to  the  Gulf,  and  return  home  by 

*Aamer  around  the  Florida  Keys.” 

After  spending  a  week  in  St.  Louis  the  two  left  the  city 
on  their  wheels,  going  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  had  not 
gone  five  miles  before  they  were  held  up  by  a  party  of  tramps, 
seven  in  number.  They  both  promptly  drew  their  revolvers 
and  ordered  them  out  of  the  road.  The  tramps  laughed  at 
them,  thinking  that  the  boys  wouldn’t  shoot.  One  of  them 
started  boldly  towards  Fred  who  blazed  away  at  them,  knock¬ 
ing  his  ragged  hat  off  of  his  head  without  injuring  him, 
whereupon  another  one  opened  fire  on  the  two  young  wheel¬ 
men,  which  both  answered  with  a  promptness  that  caused 
them  to  scatter  in  quest  of  shelter;  in  another  moment,  they 
v/ere  dashing  along  the  road  on  their  wheels,  having  the 
tramps  far  behind  to  take  account  of  damages. 

“Say,  Terry,"  laughed  Fred,  “I  wish  somebody  would  in¬ 
vent  a  little  rapid-fire  gun  that  can  be  strapped  on  a  wheel 
in  front  to  clear  the  way  whenever  we  meet  un  w-ith  a  crowd 
like  that.” 

“Yes*"  assented  Terry,  “it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  what 


puzzles  me  just  now  is  the  question  of  the  Immunity  of  a 
tramp  from  death.” 

"What’s  the  matter?”  laughed  Fred. 

“Why,  we  emptied  our  revolvers  at  these  fellows,  and  if 
one  was  hit  we  don’t  know  it.  Had  they  been  honest,  sober 
kind  of  people,  several  might  have  been  killed  or  badly  hurt.” 

After  meeting  with  several  similar  adventures  during  the 
next  two  days,  they  reached  the  thriving,  bustling  little  town 
of  Roxbury,  where  two  lines  of  railroad  crossed  each  other. 
They  put  up  at  a  hotel  there  and  went  out  for  a  walk  on 
the  street  to  take  in  the  sights  of  the  place.  They  had  not 
gone  a  block  away  from  the  hotel  when  Fred  felt  a  heavy 
slap  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  strong,  hearty  voice  sang  out: 

“Fred  Fearnot!  What  in  thunder  are  you  doing  here?" 

He  wheeled  around  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
brawny  young  fellow  of  some  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

“Great  Scott!  Tom,  is  it  you?”  cried  Fred,  as  he  grasped 
and  shook  his  hand. 

“You  bet  it  is,”  replied  the  other,  who  also  greeted  Terry 
with  equal  cordiality.  “But  what  are  you  two  doing  out 
here?” 

“Seeing  the  country  on  our  wheels,”  answered  Fred,  “and 
now  hold  up  until  you  tell  us  what  you  are  doing  here.” 

“Why,  I’m  living  here.  I’m  engineer  on  the  fast  express 
between  here  and  Bolton.  Where  are  you  two  stopping?” 

“At  the  Roxbury  House,  and  we  haven’t  been  here  thirty 
minutes  yet.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  leave  that  house  and  put  up  at  the 
Mayfield  House.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  the  Roxbury?” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  but  I  am  the  proprietor  of  the  May- 
field  House  and  my  wife  is  the  housekeeper  and  manager, 
while  my  two-year-old  baby  boy  is  the  boss  of  the  whole 
business.” 

“Great  Scott,  Tom;  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  mar¬ 
ried  and  running  a  hotel  and  an  express  train,  too?” 

“No,  I’m  not  running  any  hotel,  but  I’ve  got  a  pretty  little 
cottage  home  with  the  best  little  wife  in  the  world  in  it,  and 
a  spare  room  where  we  can  take  care  of  you  and  Terry  just 
as  long  as  you  stay  in  Roxbury.” 

“Ah,  yes,  I  understand,”  returned  Fred,  “and  am  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  obliged  to  you,  Tom,  but  we  don’t  know  how  long 
we  will  stop  here.  We’ll  be  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Mayfield,  though, 
and  the  little  Mayfield,  for  I’ll  tell  you  I  never  was  so  glad 
to  see  a  friend  in  my  life.” 

“Nor  was  I  ever  so  glad,  not  to  say  surprised,  at  seeing 
you  two  ’way  out  here.  It’s  a  splendid  country,  and  if  you 
and  Terry  will  make  up  your  minds  to  stay  here  and  grow  up 
with  it,  there  is  no  telling  what  the  result  will  be.  Come  on 
home  with  me  now,  for  I  am  off  duty  till  to-morrow  morning." 

“Wait  till  we  return  to  the  hotel  and  wash  up  a  bit,  Tom," 
replied  Fred,  "for  we  are  hardly  in  a  presentable  condition 
to  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Mayfield  and  the  little  fellow."  Tom 
laughed  and  said  it  made  no  difference,  but  they  returned  to 
the  hotel  and  he  with  them,  and,  after  a  little  while,  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  his  cottage  home,  where  they  found  a  very 
pretty  young  woman  to  whom  Tom  had  been  some  three  years 
married.  She  gave  them  both  a  hearty  welcome,  for  she  had 
often  heard  Tom  speak  of  them  as  the  best  friends  he  had 
in  his  former  home.  They  took  dinner  there  and  had  a  thou¬ 
sand  questions  to  answer,  which  the  young  engineer  fired  at 
them.  They  learned  from  him  that  his  run  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles. 

“It’s  a  splendid  run  and  good  pay,  Fred,”  said  he,  “and  I 
consider  myself  extremely  lucky  in  getting  it.  I’d  like  for 
you  to  take  a  trip  on  the  engine  with  me,  as  you  would  see 
some  pretty  wild  country  from  the  cab  to  much  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  from  the  car  windows.” 

“Could  we  both  go  in  the  cab?"  Fred  asked. 

“No;  that  would  be  four,  and  it  might  get  me  into  trouble 
But  one  can  go  at  a  time,  till  both  of  you  have  made  the 
trip.”  / 

"You  make  it,  Fred,"  said  Terry,  "and  I’ll  wait  at  the  hotel 
here  for  you.  There’s  enough  in  the  town  to  keep  me  inter¬ 
ested  a  couple  of  days,  I  guess.” 

Well,  I  11  think  about  it,  said  Fred,  and  when  thev  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hotel  they  talked  it  over  between  themselves 
finally  deciding  to  make  the  trip  together,  Terrv  going  in 
the  passenger  car  next  the  express  and  baggage*  car.  * 


CHAPTER  III. 

I' RED  GOES  OX  A  1R11*  WITH  A\  ENGINEER 

When  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  take  a  run  down  to 
Boltou  on  the  train,  Fred  and  Terrv  had  the  thought  tTlLi? 
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minds  that  they  might  be  in  a  hold-up  by  train-robbers,  and 
actually  wished  that  such  a  thing  would  happen  to  them. 

“They  wear  masks  always,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “and  the 
moment  you  see  one  draw  a  good,  dead-sure  bead  on  him  and 
blaze  away.  It  is  something  they  don’t  look  for,  as  they  know 
the  average  man  stands  in  dread  of  an  armed  mask.” 

“But  you’ll  have  to  be  on  the  lookout  on  the  engine,”  said 
Terry,  “as  they  hold  up  the  engine  first,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  so  they  do,  but  they  won’t  catch  me  napping,”  and  he 
shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

The  next  morning  they  paid  their  bill  at  the  hotel,  mounted 
their  wheels  and  rode  around  to  the  cottage  of  the  Mayfields, 
where  they  found  the  young  engineer  waiting  for  them. 
They  were  to  leave  their  wheels  there  until  they  returned, 
and  soon  after  their  arrival  they  accompanied  Tom  down  to 
the  engine  yard,  where  the  fireman  had  steam  up  on  a  splen¬ 
did  engine,  No.  32. 

“By  George,  Tom!”  exclaimed  Fred,  as  he  looked  at  the 
engine,  “she  is  a  beauty!” 

“Yes,"  assented  the  young  engineer,  “Jim  keeps  her  bright 
as  a  new  coin  all  the  time.” 

Jim  was  the  fireman,  and  very  few  people  knew  him  by 
any  other  name  than  that  of  plain  “Jim.”  Tom  introduced 
Fred  to  him,  who  shook  his  hand  and  asked: 

“Jim  who?  What’s  your  other  name?.” 

“Oh,  that’s  Jim,  too,”  laughed  the  fireman. 

“The  deuce  it  is!  Haven’t  you  any  other  name?” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  it  is.  Plain  Jim.” 

“Oh,  your  name  is  Jim  Jim,  then,  is  it?”  The  fireman 
laughed  and  nodded  his  head  affirmatively. 

“Well,  that’s  the  queerest  name  1  ever  ran  up  against,” 
laughed  Fred. 

“Nothing  queer  about  it  at  all,”  replied  the  fireman.  “It’s 
just  the  same  backwards  or  forward.” 

There  was  a  puzzled  look  on  Fred’s  face  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  until  the  engineer  explained. 

“His  name  is  James  James,  and,  as  you  know,  James  is 
alwrays  Jim.” 

“Oh,  I  see!”  laughed  Fred.  “But  if  he  is  ever  picked  up 
drunk  it  will  be  Jim  Jam.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Jim;  “one  drunk  would  give  me  that 
name,  while  some  other  could  have  a  hundred  drunks  without 
getting  a  touch  of  it,  so  I  never  touch  a  drop  of  liquor  of  any 
kind.” 

“Level  head,”  remarked  Terry. 

“Get  aboard,  Fred,”  said  Tom,  pushing  him  forward  to¬ 
wards  the  engine,  and  then  turning  to  Terry  told  him  to  get 
a  seat  in  the  car  next  to  the  baggage  and  express  car. 

Terry  turned  away  and  went  to  the  depot,  leaving  Fred  on 
the  engine  with  the  engineer  and  fireman.  He  had  not  been 
seated  in  the  car  more  than  a  few  minutes  when  the  engine 
backed  up  and  coupled  on  to  the  train,  and  a  little  later  it 
pulled  out  and  went  bounding  on  the  way  towards  the  great 
Southwest.  The  read  lay  through  a  beautiful  section  of 
country,  which  Fred  greatly  admired  as  he  viewed  it  from 
the  cab  of  the  engine.  In  many  places  they  ran  through 
deep  cuts  and  over  several  gorges  that  were  spanned  by  im¬ 
mense  trestle  works. 

“Tom,”  said  Fred,  after  they  had  run  some  twenty  miles, 
“I'm  almost  tempted  to  turn  engineer  myself,  as  I  have  a 
natural  fondness  for  mechanism  of  all  kinds,  and  to  have  an 
immense  bit  of  complicated  machinery  like  this  under  my 
control,  obeying  every  touch  like  a  well-trained  animal,  would 
give  me  thrills  of  pleasure,  no  matter  how  often  repeated.” 

“That’s  it,  that’s  it,”  said  Tom.  “I  enjoy  every  trip,  and 
have  actually  fallen  in  love  with  old  32  because  she  obeys  me 
so  faithfully.  It’s  the  easiest-running  engine  I  ever  saw,  and 
1  understand  her  so  thoroughly  that  I  can  tell  exactly  her 
rate  of  speed,  no  matter  whether  it  be  fast  or  slow.” 

•  “Let  me  run  her  a  while?”  asked  Fred. 

“Thunder!”  exclaimed  Tom.  “You’d  soon  jerk  her  loose 
from  the  train.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  laughed  Fred,  “for  three  years  ago,  before 
I  went  to  the  Avon  Academy,  I  ran  the  elevator  engine  in 
th ,.  basement  of  the  building  in  which  my  father  has  his 
offif  r-  in  New  York,  as  much  as  half  a  day  at  a  time.” 

“The  deuce  you  did!  How  is  it  that  you  didn’t  blow  up 
th<*  whole  building?” 

“Simply  because  I  didn’t  wish  to  blow  myself  up.  The  old 
eng;ncer  took  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  told  me  all  about  how 
t )  V;ttle  engine  worked,  and  it  didn’t  take  me  but  a  little 
w|  to  barn  how  to  run  it  as  easily  as  he  did.  I  know 
that  if  you  turn  on  the  steam  t">  suddenly  the  engine  will 
mak<-  a  sudden  start  ar.d  jcrl  .ue  train  violently.  I  can 
turn  the  steam  on  as  gradually  as  you  can,  and  I  can  run  this 


thing  precisely  as  you  have  been  running  It  this  morning, 
only  1  don’t  know  the  places  where  you  put  on  more  steam  or 
slacken  speed,  as  I  have  never  been  over  the  road.” 

“Well,  take  hold  of  the  throttle  here  and  let  me  see  wThat 
you  know  about  it.” 

Fred  laid  hold  of  the  throttle  while  the  engineer  sat  by 
him  and  watched.  Soon  they  had  started  down  grade  for  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  so,  and  the  engineer  said  to  him: 

“You  want  to  slow  up  a  bit  here.”  Fred  pushed  the 
throttle  and  shut  off  enough  steam  to  equalize  the  speed  on 
the  down  grade  with  that  they  had  been  making  while  as¬ 
cending  the  grade  behind  them.  / 

“Very  good!  very  good!”  said  Mayfield.  “About  three  or 
four  miles  ahead  of  us  is  a  station  where  the  engine  stops 
just  a  car  length  beyond  the  farther  end  of  the  platform. 
Now  let  me  see  if  you  can  fetch  up  there  all  right.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  station  loomed  up  in  sight  ahead 
of  them,  and  Jim,  the  stoker,  blew  the  whistle.  Fred  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  slow  up  and  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
train  precisely  at  a  car  length  beyond  the  end  of  the  plat¬ 
form. 

“Very  good,”  said  Mayfield.  “I  couldn’t  have  done  that 
better  myself.  Now,  lookout  when  the  bell  rings  that  you 
don’t  start  the  train  with  a  jerk.” 

The  stop  there  was  just  about  forty-five  seconds,  for  two 
passengers  to  get  off,  then  the  conductor  signaled  to  start 
up,  and  Fred  pulled  the  throttle  so  gently  that  the  engine 
moved  with  an  almost  imperceptible  motion  at  first,  and  the 
train  followed  without  a  jar. 

“Look  here,  Fred,”  laughed  Mayfield,  “haven’t  you  been 
running  an  engine?” 

“No,”  laughed  Fred,  shaking  his  head,  “unless  you  call  this 
running  one.” 

“Well,  this  is  running  one,  and  you  are  running  it  well. 
What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  a  cow  on  the  track  ahead?” 

“I’d  blow  the  whistle.” 

“Well,  suppose  she  didn’t  mind  that,  what  would  you  do 
then?” 

“Knock  her  sky  high,”  replied  Fred,  “unless  I  thought  it 
was  big  enough  to  derail  the  engine.” 

“There!”  exclaimed  Mayfield.  “I  knew  you  were  lying 
when  you  said  you  had  never  run  an  engine  before,  for  that 
is  just  precisely  what  every  engineer  does,  and  then  swears 
that  he  didn’t  mean  to,  when  the  superintendent  questions 
him  about  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  am  onto  all  that,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  I  know- 
just  exactly  what  to  do  if  the  whole  business  should  blow¬ 
up.” 

“What  would  you  do?”  Mayfield  asked. 

“Go  up  with  it  in  about  a  thousand  pieces.” 

“Right  again,”  laughed  the  engineer.  “I’m  getting  onto 
you  fast.  What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  another  engineer 
coming  at  you  with  a  full  head  of  steam  on?” 

“Why,  I’d  whistle  down  brakes,  shut  off  the  steam,  reverse 
it,  and  then  jump  and  let  the  engines  fight  it  out  themselves. 
Do  you  think  I  don’t  know  how  to  look  out  for  number  one?” 

“That’s  all  right;  you’ll  do.  I’ll  give  you  a  certificate  as  a 
first-class  engineer.” 

At  the  next  station,  which  wTas  a  bustling  little  town,  the 
train  made  a  stop  of  two  minutes,  during  which  the  con¬ 
ductor  went  up  to  the  engine  and  asked  Mayfield  who  the 
young  man  on  the  engine  with  him  was. 

“Why,  that’s  my  brother  Fred,”  said  Mayfield,  “and  he’s 
an  engineer  himself,  and  entitled  to  ride  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  on  the  engine.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  conductor,  turning  around  and 
going  back  to  his  coach. 

“Say,  Tom,”  laughed  Fred,  “you  afe  the  same  old  liar  you 
always  were.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?  That  wasn’t  any  lying. 
Ain’t  you  a  brother  engineer?” 

“Yes,  but  I  am  of  no  blood  kin  to  you,”  replied  Fred. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  say  you  were.  He  understands  that  I  meant 
you  were  simply  a  brother  engineer.  Sometimes  the  plain 
truth  on  an  engine  becomes  the  biggest  kind  of  a  lie,  and  the 
lie  is  as  good  as  the  truth  when  it  is  put  in  the  right  way 
to  do  good.” 

“Oh,  don’t  try  any  of  that  kind  of  philosophy  on  me,  Tom; 
it  won’t  go.” 

Just  then  the  conductor  signaled  to  start  up,  and  Fred 
again  started  forward  in  a  smooth,  easy  way,  that  was  actu¬ 
ally  a  puzzle  to  Mayfield.  As  for  Jim,  the  fireman,  nothing 
could  make  him  believe  but  what  ho  was  a  first-class  engineer 
who  had  served  his  full  apprenticeship  at  the  throttle.  At 
times  Mayfield  wanted  to  take  charge  himself  when  crossing  a 


high  trestle,  but  Fred  Insisted  on  keeping  his  grip  on  the 
throttle,  telling  Tom  to  simply  post  him  as  to  the  speed  he 
wanted.  1 

At  the  next  town  where  the  engine  had  to  take  on  water, 
Terry  appeared  and  asked  Fred  how  he  was  getting  on. 

“Splendidly,”  was  the  reply.  “I’ve  run  the  engine  all  the  , 
way  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  miles.” 

“The  deuce  you  have.  If  I  had  known  that  I’d  have  jumped 
off  the  train.” 

“Then  you  have  saved  your  life  by  keeping  your  seat," 
laughed  Fred. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Mayfield,  “why  the  deuce. didn’t  you  tell  , 
me  he  was  an  engineer?” 

“Because  I  won’t  tell  a  lie,”  replied  Terry,  “for  if  he  has 
ever  run  any  engines  bigger  than  a  bicycle,  I  never  knew  it.”  j 

"Oh,  you  talk  like  Ananias,”  said  Mayfield,  shaking  his 
head. 

“Ananias!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “Who  in  the  deuce  is  he?" 

“Why,  haven’t  you  ever  heard  of  Ananias?"  Mayfield  asked. 

“No,”  drawled  Terry,  shaking  his  head,  “I  don’t  think  I 
ever  did.” 

“By  George,  that’s  another  one,”  laughed  Mayfield. 

"Another  what?”  Terry  asked. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Go  back  and  get  aboard;  we  are  j 
going  to  start,”  and  Terry  hastened  back  to  his  car  in  great  ! 
good  humor,  while  Fred  continued  to  run  the  engine  through 
a  section  of  country  that  was  a  dead  level  for  many  miles. 
Soon  about  a  dozen  cattle  were  found  grazing,  close  to  the 
track,  and  Jim,  the  fireman,  blew  the  whistle  furiously  to 
frighten  them  away.  With  the  natural  perversity  of  cattle,  ' 
every  one  started  to  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  track.  May- 
field  sprang  forward  to  seize  the  throttle,  while  Jim  whistled  ; 
down  brakes.  Fred,  however,  coolly  shut  off  the  steam,  but  I 
as  it  was  down  grade,  the  impetus  of  the  train  was  such  that 
its  speed  was  not  slackened  in  the  least.  One  of  the  cattle, 
instead  of*  leaping  from  the  track,  bolted  forward  between  the  ; 
rails,  but  was  soon  overtaken,  and  just,  before  the  engine  j 
struck  her,  Fred  pulled  the  throttle  wide  open  and  knocked 
her  nearly  twenty  feet  in  the  air;  then,, turning  to  Mayfield, 
he  asked: 

“How  was  that  for  a  good  hit,  old  man?” 

“Very  good,”  replied  Mayfield,  “it  was  only  a  ten-dollar 
cow,  but  the  owner  will  swear  she  was  worth  one  hundred  i 
dollars,  and  the  road  will  probably  have  to  pay  fifty  dollars 
or  seventy-five  dollars  for  her.  Some  of  them  actually  salt 
their  cattle  on  the  tracks  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
killed,  as  they  can  get  ten  times  as  much  from  the  company 
as  they  can  for  beef  in  the  open  market.” 

"There’s  nothing  like  making  a  good  hit,  when  you. see 
you  have  to  make  one,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  my  experience 
as  a  baseball  player  enables  me  to  catch  them  on  the  fly 
every  time.” 


engine  as  struck  by  lightning,  for  in  either  case  you  make  a 
very  quick  exit.  But  there  are  engineers  who  have  been  1 
twenty  and  thirty  years  at  the  throttle,  and  I  don’t  know  but 
what  they  average  up  about  as  long  a  life  and  with  less  aeci* 
dents  than  a  man  on  a  wheel.  At  any  rate,  one  .feels  his 
masterful  manhood  far  more  at  the  throttle  than  anywhere 
else  that  I  know  of.  I’m  going  back  on  the  night  run,  at  the 
throttle  again.” 

“The  deuce  you  are!  Will  Mayfield  let  you  do  that?” 

“Yes;  I  can’t  make  him  believe  but  what  I’ve  graduated 
at  the  throttle.  He  actually  introduced  me  to  the  conductor 
of  the  train  as  one  of  the  craft.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  good  one!”  laughed  Terry.  "I  guess  I'd  ’ 
better  stay  over  here  and  take  the  next  train,  for  I  can’t  feel 
exactly  safe  with  a  tenderfoot  like  you  at  the  throttle.” 

"Just  as  you  please,"  returned  Fred;  “I  pulled  you  through 
safe  in  the  daytime,  and  if  it  isn’t  safe  for  you  to  go  back 
with  me  it  wouldn’t  be  safe  for  me  to  go,  and  as  we  are  both 
good  friends,  I  think  it  is  rather  cowardly  on  your  part  to 
stand  back  and  leave  me  to  go  the  march  alone.” 

‘•That’s  all  right,  Fred,  I’ll  stand  by  you  in  a  fight,  but 
hang  me  if  I’ll  commit  suicide  just  to  keep  you  company.” 

"Get  on  the  tail  end  of  the  train,  then,”  laughed  Fred, 
“where  you’ll  be  safe  unless  we  are  run  into  from  behind.” 

v All  right,  I’ll  do  that,”  and  the  two  friends  laughed  and 
chatted,  while  Mayfield  retired  to  his  room  to  get  the  neces¬ 
sary  sleep  for  his  night  run.  They  soon  went  out  of  the 
boarding-house  and  walked  around  the  town,  where  they  found 
much  to  interest  them.  It  was  one  of  those  breezy  Western 
communities,  where  people  didn’t  stand  much  upon  ceremony 
in  the  little  conventionalities  of  life. 

They  had  walked  some  three  or  four  blocks  along  the 
street  when  they  met  a  couple  of  men,  well  dressed  and  wear¬ 
ing  slouch  liats.  One  of  them  stopped  and  looked  at  Fred 
as  though  he  knew  him.  Fred  returned  his  gaze  as  if  trying 
to  place  him. 

“You  came  in  on  the  same  train  with  us  from  Roxbury, 
didn’t  you?”  one  of  the  strangers  asked  him. 

“Yes,”  replied  Fred,  "but  I  don’t  remember  seeing  you.” 

“Oh,  I  was  on  the  train  while  you  were  on  the  engine. 
You  are  a  friend  of  the  engineer,  I  suppose,  are  you  not?” 

"Yes,”  answered  Fred. 

“Are  you  an-  engineer  yourself?” 

“Well,  a  sort  of  one,”  he  replied. 

“Are  you  going  back  on  the  engine?” 

“I  may.  Do  you  go  back,  too?” 

“I  don’t  know.  It  depends  upon  whether  I  can  get  through 
with  my  business  here'  in  time,”  and  with  that  the  two 
walked  away,  leaving  Terry  and  Fred  free  to  pursue  their 
stroll  about  the  town  at  leisure. 


“Well,  baseball  rules  don’t  apply  to  railroad  engines.” 

“Yes,  they  do,”  laughed  Fred,  “for  I’ll  bet  you  never  made 
as  neat  a  hit  as  that  in  your  life.  I  know  that  the  company 
is  better  pleased  with  a  miss  than  a  hit,  but  when  you  have 
to  hit,  make  it  a  good  one.” 

Mayfield  laughed  heartily,  and  remarked  that  the  average 
had  to  be  kept  up,  he  supposed,  and  that  was  one  that  could 
not  have  been  avoided. 

Fred  ran  the  engine  all  the  way  through  to  Bolton,  where, 
when  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he  relinquished 
the  throttle  to  Mayfield,  and  watched  the  different  switches 
and  tracks  as  he  entered  the  town,  and  slowed  up  in  the  car- 
shed.  There  they  left  the  engine  In  charge  of  the  fireman, 
who  was  to  take  it  to  the  engine  yard  and  leave  it  there  in 
charge  of  the  yardmaster  until  it  was  wanted  for  the  return 
trip.  Terry  joined  them,  and  together  they  went  to  the  board¬ 
ing-house  where  Mayfield  made  his  headquarters  after  each 
run. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  at  the  boarding-house,  “the  ride  in  the 
cab  with  my  hand  on  the  throttle  was  more  exhilarating  than 
any  bicycle  race  I  ever  ran  in  my  life.  The  great  engine, 
with  its  almost  unlimited  power,  obeying  every  touch  of  my 
hand,  seemed  to  Impart  some  of  its  vast  strength  to  myself. 
It  makes  one  feel  like  Monte  Cristd,  who,  when  he  found  his 
vust  wealth,  exclaimed:  ‘The  whole  world  is  mine!’  ” 

"I  can  understand  all  that,”  remarked  Terry,  “and  yet 
it  is  all  up  with  you  when  things  go  wrong." 

“So  it  is,  if  a  house  falls  down  on  you,”  laughed  Fred,  “or 
if  you  fall  into  a  deep  well.  There  are  many  ways  in  this 
life  for  a  man  to  be  put  off  the  earth.” 

“Very  true,"  assented  Terry,  “but  a  man  likes  to  have  a 
little  choice  in  his  way  of  getting  off." 

“That’s  natural,  and  yet  I’d  as  soon  be  blown  up  on  an 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  A  BULLY  WAS  CALLED  DOWN. 

As  the  two  men  walked  away  from  them,  Fred  turned 
to  Terry  and  asked: 

"Did  you  notice  that  yellow  diamond  in  his  shirt-front?” 

"Yes,”  replied  Terry;  “if  it’s  a  diamond  it’s  the  yellowest 
one  I  ever  saw.” 

“I  haven’t  any.  doubt  about  its  being  a  diamond.”  re¬ 
marked  Fred,  “but  it  is  the  deepest  off-color  of  any  I  ever 
saw.  They  are  much  cheaper  than  the  steel-white  diamond, 
and  I  guess  that  one  cost  a  good  deal  less  than  one-half  of  a 
white  one,  yet,  as  a  novelty,  I  would  like  to  have  it  or  one 
like  it.” 

“I  saw  him  on  the  train  as  we  came  down,”  remarked 
Terry,  “and  noticed  the  gem,  too,  but  gave  no  thought  to  it 
I  don’t  think  he  noticed  me,  however,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  he  recognized  you.” 

“As  for  that  matter,  many  passengers,  when  a  train  stops 
long  enough  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  frequently  walk  un 
to  the  engine  to  look  at  it  and  sometimes  ask  questions  of 
the  engineer,  so  he  may  have  noticed  my  being  on  the  cab 
with  Tom,  yet  it  seems  a  little  singular  that  ho  should  have 
asked  the  question  whether  I  intended  to  go  back  on  the 
engine.” 

\ es,  I  thought  of  that  at  the  moment,  and  it  cortalulv 
was  unusual.” 

“I  wonder  if  he  had  any  motive  in  trying  to  f 
whether  anybody  else  besides  the  engineer  and 
would  be  on  the  engine  to-night?”  said  Fred  as  thou 
muulug  with  himself  rather  than  talking  to  Terry 
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“That’s  hard  to  say."  remarked  Terry,  and  at  that  moment 
they  turned  into  another  street  where  a  dog-fight  was  going 
on.  and  a  crowd  had  gathered  to  witness  it.  Naturally  that 
broke  up  their  conversation,  as  both  at  once  made  an  effort 
to  get  a  view  of  the  battle  between  the  canines.  Before  they 
could  do  so,  however,  the  trouble  was  over  with,  and  they 
kept  on  their  way  up  the  street. 

After  walking  about  for  some  time,  they  turned  and  re¬ 
traced  their  footsteps,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  fetching 
up  at  the  boarding-house  where  Mayfield  was  sleeping,  but 
when  within  a  couple  of  blocks  of  the  spot  where  they  had 
met  the  man  with  the  yellow  diamond  Terry  nudged  Fred 
with  his  elbow,  and  in  a  half-whisper  said: 

“Sav,  Fred,  there  are  those  fellows  across  the  street.” 

"What  fellows?”  Fred  asked,  looking  around,  and  the  next 
moment  recognized  the  two  men  who  had  accosted  him  an 
hour  or  so  before.  This  time  there  wrere  three  instead  of 
two,  who  seemed  to  be  holding  a  consultation  on  the  street 
corner,  and  as  he  looked  at  them  he  noticed  all  three  casting 
furtive  glances  in  his  direction. 

"Terry,  as  sure  as  we  both  live,  those  three  fellows  are 
talking  about  something  in  which  you  or  me  or  both  of  us 
are  in  some  wray  connected.” 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  Terry  asked. 

"Because  they  seem  to  be  watching  us.” 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?" 

"Yes;  if  we  walk  back  up  the  street  a  little  way  and  keep 
an  eye  cn  them  without  appearing  to  do  so,  you  will  soon 
see  that  I  am  right.” 

They  stopped  in  front  of  a  store  to  gaze  at  the  goods  disL 
played  in  the  window  and,  after  a  minute  or  so,  turned  and 
walked  back  up  the  street  a  distance  of  one  block. 

“I  believe  you  are  right,  Fred,”  Terry  remarked,  "but  what 
in  thunder  can  they  be  watching  us  for?” 

"Ask  me  an  easier  CiUestion  and  I’ll  answer  it,”  replied 
Fred.  "It  may  be  because  we  are  strangers  here,  and  also 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  rode  down  on  the  engine  with  Tom.” 

“Well,  that’s  nothing  unusual.” 

“No,  but  it  was  unusual  for  that  fellow  to  ask  me  if  I 
was  going  back  on  the  engine.  I’m  going  to  speak  to  Tom 
about  it  before  we  start  back  on  the  return  trip  and  see  what 
he  thinks  of  it.” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  over  and  ask  him  if  he  will  sell  that 
diamond?”  Terry  asked. 

“I  was  thinking  of  that,  but  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until 
we  run  up  against  each  other  again,  for  he  would  ask  me 
fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  more  for  it  than  he  would  other¬ 
wise.” 

They  turned  and  walked  back  down  the  street,  and  in 
doing  so  neither  of  them  looked  back  towards  the  three  men 
lest  the  latter  would  take  note  of  it,  and  as  they  approached 
the  boarding-house,  Fred  suggested  to  Terry  that  if  he  saw 
the  yellow  diamond  on  the  train  that  night  he  talk  to  the 
owner  and  see  if  he  would  sell  it  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

When  they  arrived  in  front  of  the  boarding-house,  Terry 
remarked: 

"Tom  will  sleep  three  or  four  hours  yet,  so  there  is  no 
need  of  our  going  in.  We  may  as  well  keep  walking  around 
the  town  and  see  if  there  is  anything  worth  seeing.” 

"All  right,  come  ahead,”  replied  Fred;  "let’s  go  over  to 
the  hotel  and  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is,”  and  some  ten 
minutes  later  they  entered  the  Bolton  House,  which  was  the 
leading  hotel  in  the  place.  Fred  looked  over  the  register 
in  a  casual  way,  while  Terry  wandered  into  the  reading- 
room,  picked  up  a  newspaper  and  sat  down  to  read.  A  little 
later  Fred  joined  him  and  they  stopped  there  for  upwards 
of  an  hour  looking  over  the  papers.  Suddenly  Terry  spoke 
up  and,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  said  to  Fred: 

"I  believe  those  fellows  are  stopping  here,  for  they  have 
just  come  in.” 

"Where  are  they?”  Fred  asked. 

"I  think  they  have  gone  into  the  barroom.” 

"Well,  we  don’t  want  to  go  in  there;  they  would  be  sure 
to  invite  us  to  drink,  which  neither  of  us  do.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  man  with  the  yellow  diamond 
8 tro lied  into  the  reading-room  and,  catching  Fred’s  eye, 
r.odded  his  head  in  recognition,  after  which  he  took  a  seat 
v/jtVfn  speaking  distance  of  him,  and  began  looking  over  the 
table  oil  which  a  number  of  papers  were  lying,  as  if  in  quest 
of  some  particular  one. 

Hay,  called  Fred. to  him,  "excuse  me,  but  I’d  like  to  have 
a  jock  at  that  diamond  you  have  there.” 

"Ye-,  replied  the  other,  turning  and  facing  him  so  that 
the-  Ugh*  from  a  window  altered  the  flash,  and  it  sparkled 

with  great  brilliancy. 


“It's  a  splendid  stone,”  remarked  Fred,  as  he  gazed  at  it, 
"but  it  is  of  a  deeper  off-color  than  any  I  ever  saw  before.” 

"Yes,  that’s  why  I  like  it,"  returned  the  stranger.  “It’s 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.” 

"Will  you  sell  it?”  Fred  asked. 

"Yes,  I  will  sell  anything  if  I  can  get  enough  for  it.” 

"What  do  you  want  for  it?” 

"Six  hundred  dollars,”  replied  the.  man. 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  a  thousand,"  Fred  laughed. 

“Well,  I  would;  if  I  ran  up  against  a  Vanderbilt  or  a 
Gould,  but  six  hundred  dollars  is  my  price  for  it  to  an  en¬ 
gineer  like  you." 

“Well,  six  hundred  dollars  is  a  big  price,"  remarked  Fred, 
"for  off-colors  like  that  are  ’way  down  on  the  list  of  dia¬ 
monds.” 

"So  they  arc,  but  this  color  is  so  deep  that  it  rather  adds 
to  than  lessens  its  value  as  a  precious  stone.” 

Fred  gazed  at  the  gem  for  several  minutes,  as  if  trying 
to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  offer  for  it.  He 
had  a  good  wad  of  money  in  his  pocket,  and  could  easily 
pay  six  hundred  dollars  for  it,  but  he  knew  that  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint  that  figure  was  about  double  its  real 
value,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  well  knew  that  in  New  York 
some  man  with  plenty  of  money  would  be  willing  to  pay  twice 
or  three  times  that  amount  for  it  if  he  should  take  a  fancy 
to  it,  simply  because  of  its  rarity. 

“I’ll  give  you  three  hundred  dollars  for  it.” 

“Really,  I  think  you  would,"  said  the  other,  "and  I  know 
a  good  many  others  who  would  be  glad  to  do  the  same  thing, 
but  I  would  have  to  be  in  a  pretty  tight  place  to  part  with  it 
at  that  price,  yet  if  you  are  willing  to  give  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  it  I’ll  let  it  go  at  that.” 

Fred  shook  his  head  and  remarked: 

"I  can’t  go  that.  Have  you  any  idea  where  it  came  from?” 

"None  in  the  world.  I  bought  it  a  year  ago  from  a  man 
who  was  a  long  way  from  home  and  out  of  money,  and  maybe 
I  may  find  myself  in  the  same  fix  some  day,  but  at  present 
I  am  able  to  keep  it.” 

"Aren’t  you  afraid  of  being  knocked  in  the  head  some  night 
on  account  of  it?” 

"No;  that  was  tried  once,  but  the  other  fellow  got  the 
worst  of  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  really  survived  the 
attempt,  for  instead  of  the  stone  he  got  a  bullet.” 

“Where  did  that  happen?”  Fred  asked. 

“Down  at  Fort  Worth.” 

"That’s  a  pretty  tough  place,  isn’t  it?” 

“No,  I  can’t  say  that  it  is.  It’s  a  lively,  bustling  city,  and, 
of  course,  a  great  many  tough  characters  are  coming  and 
going  all  the  time,  for  it  is  the  distributing  point  of  a  very 
wide  section  of  country.  Have  you  never  been  there?” 

"No,”  replied  Fred,  "but  I  may  go  down  that  way  very 
soon.” 

“You  are  not  employed  on  any  of  the  railroads  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  then?”  said  the  man. 

“No,  but  I  don’t  know  how  soon  I  may  be,”  and  in  making 
that  reply  Fred  had  the  idea  in  his  mind  of  keeping  up  his 
character  as  a  railroad  engineer. 

“Oh,  I  thought  you  were  in  the  employ  of  the  R.  &  B.  Rail¬ 
road,  as  I 'saw  you  running  the  engine  down  from  Roxbury 
to-day.  ” 

"Yes,  the  engineer  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  that’s  why 
I  rode  down  on  the  engine  with  him.” 

“You  are  going  back  to-night  with  him,  then,  are  you?” 

"Yes.” 

"Are  you  coming  back  again  to-morrow?" 

“That  I  can’t  say.  I  may  and  I  may  not.” 

Fred  noticed  that  the  man  seemed  to  be  making  mental  cal¬ 
culations  all  the  time  he  was  talking  to  him,  based  upon 
whether  or  not  he  would  continue  on  the  engine  with  May- 
field,  and  he  couldn’t  help  wondering  what  it  meant;  and 
while  he  was  thinking  the  matter  over,  one  of  the  two  men 
whom  Fred  had  seen  conversing  with  him  on  the  street,  en¬ 
tered  the  reading-room  and  beckoned  to  him.  He  arose  to 
his  feet  and  followed  him  out  without  saying  anything  more 
to  Fred,  and  a  few  minutes  later  all  three  of  them  left  the 
hotel  together. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “he  asked  five  hundred  dollars 
for  that  yellow  stone.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  it,  but  I  don’t  believe  it’s  worth  it.” 

“No,  but  it  might  be  as  a  curiosity,  and  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  buy  it.” 

“I  wouldn’t  do  it,”  returned  Terry.  “It  would  be  all  right 
with  an  old  sport,  v/hlch  you  are  not,  and  I  tliink  your  mother 
would  turn  up  her  nose  at  it.” 

“Of  course  she  would,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  I  would  no! 
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think  of  wearing  it  in  her  presence.  What  is  popular  In  the 
breezy  West  is  not  always  the  right  thing  in  New  York.  I 
can’t  help  thinking,  though,  how  strange  it  is  that  he  should 
be  so  much  interested  about  my  staying  on  the  engine  with 
Tom,  for  he  again  asked  whether  or  not  I  was  going  back 
on  the  engine  to-night  or  returning  again  to-morrow.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  ask  him  about  it?” 

“Simply  because  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  into 
the  private  business  of  other  people.”  And  w’hile  the  two 
were  talking  over  the  matter  a  big  brawny  fellow  entered  the 
reading-room  with  his  trousers  stuffed  in  his,  boot-legs,  and 
wearing  a  pair  of  huge  spurs.  He  came  up  against  the  back 
of  Fred’s  chair,  leaned  over  the  table  and  seemed  to  be  look¬ 
ing  for  some  particular  newspaper.  As  he  turned  to  leave, 
his  spur  on  his  right  boot  caught  against  the  round  of  the 
chair,  and  in  trying  to  pull  it  away  jerked  it  from  under  him, 
causing  him  very  unceremoniously  to  take  a  seat  on  the  floor. 
Fred  sprang  up  very  quickly,  faced  the  man  and  asked: 

“What  do  you  mean,  sir?” 

The  fellow  had  evidently  been  drinking,  and  replied,  with 
a  chuckle: 

"That’s  all  right,  sonny.  Don’t  get  your  back  up  about  it.” 
Fred  vTas  very  cool  and  remarked: 

“It’s  all  right,  sir,  if  it  was  an  accident,  but  all  wrong  if  it 
wasn't.”  The  big  fellow  looked  at  him  as  though  a  bit  sur¬ 
prised  that  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  should  speak  that  way 
to  a  man  of  his  size. 

“Say,  sonny,  don’t  you  go  to  try  to  hurt  me  now,”  said  he, 
in  a  mocking  sort  of  way,  “or  I’ll  holler.”  Terry  burst  into 
a  laugh,  and  Fred,  appreciating  the  humor  of  the  thing, 
asked: 

"How  loud  can  you  holler?” 

“I  dunno,  sonny.  It  all  depends  upon  how  bad  you  hurt 
me.”  -  9 

Fred  saw  that  he  had  run  up  against  a  typical  cowboy 
bully,  who  had,  perhaps,  just  enough  whisky  in  him  to  make 
him  reckless,  and  that  his  intention  evidently  was  to  pick 
him  up  as  a  tenderfoot  and  make  a  scene  with  him,  so  he 
determined  to  get  ahead  of  him.  He  whipped  out  his  revolver 
quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  getting  the  drop  on  him,  and 
said: 

“Well,  let’s  hear  you  holler.  Do  your  best  nowr,  or  I’ll  put 
a  hole  through  you  that  will  put  a  stop  to  your  hollering  the 
rest  of  your  life  for  kicking  chairs  from  under  people  you  do 
not  know  or  never  saw  before!”  The  big  fellow  was  almost 
paralyzed  with  astonishment,  and  he  stood  gazing  at  Fred, 
not  daring  to  move  a  hand  for  fear  of  getting  a  bullet. 

“Hold  up  your  hands  now,”  ordered  Fred,  “and  give  us 
your  best  whoop.” 

The  fellow  held  up  his  hands  rather  hesitatingly,  which 
caused  Fred  to  say: 

"Hurry  up  with  that  whoop,  and  let  us  have  it  before  I 
can  count  three.  One — two ”  and  before  he  could  pro¬ 
nounce  the  word  three  the  big  bully  let  out  a  wrhoop  that 
nearly  raised  the  roof. 

“Very  good,”  said  Fred.  “Let’s  have  another  a  little 
louder,"  and  another  w’hoop  came  that  seemed  strong  enough 
to  split  the  man’s  throat. 

By  that  time  everybody  in  the  hotel  came  rushing  into  the 
reading-room  and  took  in  the  situation.  The  excitement  was 
intense. 

“Now,  you  may  go,”  remarked  Fred,  in  an  ordinary  tone  of 
voice,  but  with  a  degree  of  firmness,  accompanied  by  a  cold 
glitter  of  his  eyes  that  told  the  big  bully  he  was  a  dangerous 
man  to  fool  with. 

“Get  out,  now,”  he  continued,  “and  keep  your  hands  up 
until  you  reach  the  sidewalk,  and  if  you  come  back  here,  bring 
your  coffin  with  you.”  The  fellow  started  towards  the  door, 
the  crowd  gave  way  for  fear  bullets  might  begin  flying,  and 
he  had  free  passage  out  to  the  street.  Fred  put  liis  revolver 
back  into  his  pocket,  and  the  landlord  rushed  up  to  him,  ask¬ 
ing,  excitedly: 

“What  does  this  mean,  sir?” 

“Nothing  at  all,  sir,  except  that  bully  made  a  mistake  in 
trying  to  monkey  with  me.  I  got  the  drop  on  him  and  made 
him  behave  himself.” 

“Well,  as  you  are  not  a  guest  of  my  house,  I  would  thank 
you  to  get  out  yourself.” 

“That's  all  right,  sir,”  and  Fred  turned  and  walked  out, 
followed  by  Terry  and  the  entire  crowd. 

The  bully  was  nowhere  in  sight,  but  before  Fred  could  get 
away  he  was  surrounded  by  the  crowd  w’hich  had  followed 
him  out  of  the  hotel,  every  one  of  whom  wanted  to  shake  his 
band  in  commendation  of  his  pluck. 

“What  was  the  matter  with  him?”  one  of  them  asked. 


“I  don’t  know,”  he  replied,  “unless  it  was  the  whisky  he 
had  been  drinking.  He  came  in,  kicked  the  chair  from  un¬ 
der  me  where  I  was  sitting  at  the  reading-table  and  when  I 
protested,  laughed  and  begged  me  not  to  hurt  him.  1  laughed, 
too,  and  complied  with  his  request.  I  didn't  hurt  him,  but  I 
gue~ss  he  was  pretty  w’ell  scared.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  bystanders.  “He  is 
one  of  the  toughest  fellow’s  in  the  county  and  has  been  known 
to  clean  out  a  half-dozen  saloons  in  a  single  evening,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  his  being  backed  down.” 

“Oh,  I  got  the  drop  on  him,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  know  it.  He  is  one  of  those  fellow’s  who 
like  to  have  fun  with  a  tenderfoot,  making  him  stand  on  his 
head  or  dance  or  %ing  a  song.  I’ve  seen  such  chaps  before, 
and  I  presume  if  I  hadn’t  been  armed  myself  he  would  have 
made  me  dance  or  stand  on  my  head.” 

“Would  you  have  done  so?”  a  bystander  asked. 

“Of  course  I  wrould.  There  is  more  persuasion  in  a  revolver 
than  in  the  most  eloquent  sermon  ever  preached,  and  no  man 
knows  it  better  than  those  roaring  bullies  from  the  head¬ 
waters  of  Bitter  Creek.” 

The  crowd  laughed,  and  a  dozen  men  insisted  that  he  drink 
with  them. 

“Not  on  your  life!”  he  laughed.  “I  might  get  some  of  the 
same  kind  of  stuff  that  fellow  had  and  make  as  big  a  fool  of 
myself  as  he  did.  Much  obliged  to  all  of  you,  but  I  never 
drink  liquors  of  any  kind.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


FRED  FINDS  HIMSELF  POSING  AS  A  RAILROAD  ENGINEER  AGAINST 

HIS  WILL. 


As  soon  as  they  could  get  away  from  the  crow’d,  Fred  and 
Terry  returned  to  the  boarding-house,  and  on  the  way  both 
laughed  heartily  over  the  surprise  of  the  bully  who  had  so 
unexpectedly  run  up  against  a  snag. 

“If  ever  he  catches  you  off  your  guard,  Fred,”  laughed 
Terry,  “he’ll  get  the  drop  on  you  sure,  and  then  you  will  have 
to  do  all  sorts  of  things  for  the  amusement  of  the  crowd.” 

“Yes,  so  I  w’ould.  I  wouldn’t  let  him  get  the  drop  on  me 
unless  he  came  up  behind  me,  but  I  hardly"  think  he  is  the 
sort  of  fellow  to  fool  wdth  another  w’ho  had  once  gotten  the 
best  of  him.” 

“You  can’t  tell  anything  about  it.  He  knows  you  got  the 
drop  on  him,  and  he  knows  also  that  the  shoe  would  be  on 
the  other  foot  if  he  could  get  the  drop  on  you." 

They  reached  the  boarding-house  in  time  for  the  evening 
meal,  and  found  that  Mayfield  had  not  yet  come  dow’n  from 
his  room,  and  knowing  that  he  was  the  best  judge  of  how 
much  sleep  he  required,  they  did  not  disturb  him,  but  w’ent 
in  and  ate  their  supper  quietly,  and  w’hen  they  came  out, 
settled  with  the  landlady  for  it,  at  the  same  time  informing 
her  that  they  would  go  back  on  the  train  with  Mayfield. 

“Are  you  going  to  get  on  the  road?”  the  landlady  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  madam.” 

“Well,  if  you  do,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  board  with 


“I’d  be  sure  to  do  that,”  said  he,  “for  Tom  says  you  never 
switch  off  on  the  wrrong  track,  nor  sidetrack  a  fellow’  when  he 
wishes  to  go  ahead.” 

“Of  course  not,”  she  laughed;  “I  always  try  to  keep  up  the 
schedules.” 

“What  time  will  Tom  be  down  for  his  supper?”  Terry 
asked. 

“He  will  sleep  two  hours  yet,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  Terry,  we’ll  have  to  sit  around  and  hold  dowm  a 
chair  till  he  finishes  his  nap,”  Fred  remarked. 

“Oh,  you  can  go  into  the  sitting-room,"  said  the  landlady. 
“One  of  my  boarders  plays  a  violin,  while  another  has  a  flute, 
and  sometimes  the  two  give  us  quite  a  concert.” 

“Send  them  in,”  suggested  Fred.  “I  play  on  the  violin 
sometimes  myself,  and  my  friend  here  can  blow  all  the  holes 
out  of  a  flute.” 

A  young  man  standing  by  laughed  and  remarked  that  he 
owned  the  flute  and  had  been  utterly  unable  to  blow  the  holes 
out  of  it,  and  would  like  very  much  to  see  a  man  who  could' 

“Bring  it  in,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  if  he  can’t  blow  the  holes 
out  he  <  an  make  some  mighty  good  music.  He  plavs  bv  main 
strength,  though,  ami  if  the  flute  can  t  stand  a  cvcloue  you'd 
better  bind  it  w’ith  w’ire.” 

“Oh.  let  up  on  that,  Fred.”  laughed  Terry;  “bring  in  the 
violin,  too,  and  if  there  are  any  girls  around  we’ll  have  a 
dance. 

this  isn  t  the  evening  for  a  dance,”  returned  the  voting 
man  who  owned  the  flute,  “for  the  diuiug-rooui  is  the’  ouly 
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place  where  we  are  allowed  to  dance."  A  few  minutes  later  a 
half-dozen  young  fellows  had  gathered  in  the  sitting-room, 
where  Fred  and  Terry,  with  violin  and  flute,  treated  them  to 
some  of  the  finest  music  they  had  ever  listened  to.  The  land¬ 
lady  and  her  two  daughters  came  in,  leaving  the  work  in  the 
dining-room  half  finished.  They  were  still  playing  when 
Mayfield  came  down  from  his  room,  whereupon  the  landlady 
and  one  of  the  girls  returned  to  the  dining-room  to  look  after 
his  supper. 

"Those  two  young  friends  of  yours  perform  beautifully  on 
the  violin  and  flute,”  said  the  landlady’s  daughter  to  Tom  as 
he  was  eating  his  supper. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  "they  are  two  good  all-around  boys,  who 
can  play  several  instruments,  sing  like  professionals,  dance, 
crack  jokes,  and  tell  stories  all  night  long.” 

"Are  they  going  to  get  on  the  road?”  she  asked. 

"I  don’t  know7,  but  hope  they  will.” 

“Well,  if  they  do,  be  sure  and  bring  them  here  to  board,  for 
goodness  knows  we  want  somebody  who  can  make  things 
lively  around  the  house  of  evenings.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Tom.  “If  they  get  on  the  road  they 
will  stay  with  me.” 

When  Tom  had  finished  eating  his  supper,  he  joined  the 
party  in  the  sitting-room,  where  he  listened  to  the  music  a 
half  hour  or  so,  then  looked  at  his  watch,  nodded  his  head  to 
Fred  as  a  signal  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  to  the  train, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  they  left  the  house.  Before  reaching 
the  train  Fred  told  Mayfield  about  the  man  with  the  yellow 
diamond,  who  had  twice  asked  him  whether  or  not  he  would 
return  to  Roxbury  on  the  engine  that  night. 

“What  kind  of  a  looking  chap  is  he?”  the  engineer  asked. 
And  when  Fred  described  him  he  shook  his  head  and  re¬ 
marked: 

“I  don’t  know  him.  But  it  is  a  little  singular  he  should 
ask  such  questions.  If  they  want  to  hold  up  the  train,  though, 
they’ll  find  me  ready  for  them.” 

“Great* Scott!  ”  exclaimed  Fred,  “do  you  think  that  is  his 
object?” 

"I  don’t  know  what  to  think,  but  it  looks  as  though  he  was 
trying  to  find  out  what  he  would  have  to  contend  with  in 
playing  a  game  of  that  kind.” 

"Well,  well,  I  never  thought  of  that.  You’ve  got  a  gun, 
haven’t  you?” 

"Yes,  and  a  good  one,  too.  I  keep  it  in  the  chest  under  my 
seat  in  the  cab,  but  tomight  I’ll  put  it  in  my  pocket.” 

“Of  course.  You  wouldn’t  have  time  to  get  it  out  of  the 
chest  if  they  should  suddenly  run  up  against  you  in  the  cab. 
Has  Jim  got  a  revolver,  too?” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  he  has.” 

"Well,  I’ve  got  one  and,  really,  I  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  have  such  a  thing  happen,  not  that  I’m  thirsting  for 
blood  at  all,  but  the  adventure  would  be  slightly  interesting.” 

“I  should  say  it  would,”  laughed  Mayfield.  “I  was  never 
held  up  myself,  but  last  year  Number  27  was  held  up  coming 
down  from  Roxbury,  and  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  ex¬ 
press  packages  were  taken  from  the  express  car.” 

“How  did  they  work  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  believe  they  came  over  the  engine  unperceived  by  the 
engineer  and  fireman,  who  suddenly  found  themselves  looking 
into  the  muzzles  of  a  brace  of  revolvers  in  the  hands  of  two 
masked  men,  who  ordered  them  to  stop  the  train,  which  they 
had  the  good  sense  to  do,  as  they  were  both  unarmed.” 

“Were  the  robbers  ever  caught?”  Fred  asked. 

“No;  both  the  railroad  and  express  companies  offered  a 
large  reward  for  their  capture  and  conviction.  They  stopped 
the  train  at  a  place  where  a  light  wagon  was  waiting  for  them 
on  the  dirt  road,  and  in  the  darkness  they  got  away  safely.” 


“Was  anybody  hurt?” 

“Only  the  express  messenger,  who  was  inclined  to  resist, 
and  flatly  refused  to  open  the  chest,  until  one  of  them 
whacked  him  over  the  head  with  his  revolver,  which  raised 
a  lump  that  interfered  with  the  fit  of  his  hat  for  a  week 


^^Say^Terry,”  said  Fred,  “if  you  see  them  on  the  train  to¬ 
night  keep  your  eye  on  them,  and  if  they  get  off  at  any  sta¬ 
tion  and  come  forward  towards  the  engine,  follow  them,  not 
rhouah  you  were  watching,  but  merely  for  curiosity  sake, 

as  some  passengers  do.”  ■  <f  _ 

“All  right  I  will,”  returned  Terry,  “and  if  I  see  them  put¬ 
ting  on  any’ mask  I  will  give  you  a  signal  whistle.” 

Wh"n  the  train  started  out  Fred  was  on  the  engine  with 
Mayfield  and  Jim,  the  fireman,  while  Terry  took  his  seat  in 
coarh  next  the  baggage  and  express  car.  At  Fred’s  re- 
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o  n  s.t  Mayfield  permitted  him  to  run  the  engine,  which  he 
did  quite  skilfully  under  the  supervision  of  the  engineer, 


whose  familiarity  with  all  the  curves  and  grades  of  the  road 
enabled  him  to  know  when  and  where  to  slack  or  increase  the 
speed. 

At  the  first  station,  some  twenty  miles  out  from  Belton, 
Terry  went  forward  to  the  engine  and  informed  Fred  that 
he  didn’t  think  the  strangers  were  on  the  train  at  all,  as  he 
had  been  unable  to  find  them. 

"Have  you  been  through  the  train?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  except  the  sleepers.” 

“Then  I  guess  they  are  not  on  the  train.  They  must  be 
apprehensive  that  I  am  on  the  engine  here  as  a  sort  of  guard 
against  a  hold-up.” 

“Yes,”  assented  the  engineer,  “I  guess  that’s  about  the 
size  of  it.” 

The  conductor’s  signal  came  sharp  and  quick,  Fred  started 
the  engine  with  a  prompt  response,  and  again  the  train  moved 
forward  on  its  way  northward.  Not  a  thing  of  interest  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  entire  run,  and  not  once  did  Mayfield  lay 
his  hand  on  the  throttle,  for  Fred  was  deeply  enamored  of 
the  experience  he  was  undergoing.  He  watched  everything, 
the  track  and  the  steam  gauge.  Mayfield  asked  him  why,  if 
he  was  so  much  in  love  with  engineering,  that  he  didn’t 
adopt  it  as  an  occupation. 

“I  would  like  to,”  Fred  replied,  “but  father  nor  mother 
would  never  consent.  They  aimed  to  make  a  lawyer  of  me,  I 
believe,  and  I  have  about  as  much  taste  for  that  as  a  mule  has 
for  teaching  school.  I  could  have  but  one  objection  to  being 
an  engineer,  and  that  is  the  strict  confinement  to  my  post, 
as  I  apprehend  that  in  course  of  time  I  might  weary  of  it; 
but  to  stand  here  with  my  hand  on  the  throttle,  and  know 
that  I  have  this  immense  piece  of  machinery  completely 
under  my  control,  gives  me  a  feeling  of  masterful  authority. 
I  believe  that  were  I  in  charge  of  this  engine  as  you  are,  I 
would  fall  in  love  with  it  and  feel  for  it  all  the  devotion  that 
one  feels  towards  a  sweetheart.” 

“That’s  it!  that’s  it!”  said  Mayfield,  with  a  quick  impulse. 
“I  feel  a  love  for  old  32  almost  equaling  my  love  for  my  wife 
and  child.” 

“So  do  I,”  put  in  Jim,  the  fireman,  v,rho  was  listening  to  the 
conversation  as  the  great  iron  horse  went  bounding  over  the 
rajls  at  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  "and  that  is  why 
I  keep  her  so  bright  and  clean.  Every  bit  of  brass  and  nickel 
sparkles  like  a  diamond  in  the  sunlight,  and  I  feel  proud 
when  I  see  people  admiring  her.  Some  day  I  hope  to  have  an 
engine  myself.” 

“You’ll  get  her,  my  boy,”  said  Mayfield,  who  was  very  fond 
of  his  fireman,  “for  I  will  see  to  it  that  the  superintendent  and 
the  president  of  the  road  gives  you  a  chance.  I’ve  already 
told  the  superintendent  that  you  are  fully  competent  to  run 
any  freight  train  on  the  line.” 

"I  don’t  want  a*ny  freight  train,”  returned  Jim. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Mayfield,  “but  if  they  offer  you  one 
have  the  good  sense  to  take  it,  as  all  engineers  have  to  come 
up  that  way.” 

They  reached  Roxbury  all  right,  and  as  Fred  and  Terry 
accompanied  Mayfield  to  his  home,  they  discussed  the  actions 
of  the  man  with  the  yellow  diamond  and  his  two  companions, 
and  wondered  why  they  4iad  not  come  up  with  them,  as  they 
evidently  expected  to  do.  They  all  three  slept  quite  late  the 
next  morning,  owing  to  the  late  hour  of  their  return,  but  when 
they  met  at  the  breakfast-table  they  were  in  good  spirits, 
laughing  and  chatting  gaily,  and  after  the  meal  Fred  devoted 
himself  for  a  half  hour  or  so  to  the  amusement  of  the  little 
two-year-old  son  of  the  engineer.  He  sang  songs  and  cut  up 
many  capers  that  amused  the  mother  about  as  much  as  it  did 
the  child,  then  he  set  himself  to  work  to  play  tricks  on  both 
Tom  and  his  wife  with  his  ventriloquial  powers.  Twice  he 
sent  both  into  a  bedroom  in  quest  of  a  dog  they  heard  growl¬ 
ing  in  there,  and  when  they  returned  without  finding  him 
they  heard  him  in  another  room,  and  so  on  until  they  had 
searched  every  room  in  the  house.  Tom  finally  drew  a  re¬ 
volver  and  swore  he  would  kill  the  brute  on  sight.  There 
was  a  cat  in  the  room  lying  on  a  rug  in  front  of  the  hearth 
who,  at  that  moment,  rose  to  her  feet  and  stretched  herself, 
as  cats  always  do  after  a  nap,  and  was  heard  to  ask,  in  a 
voice  extremely  like  a  feline: 

“What  do  you  want  to  shoot  the  dog  for?” 

“Eh,  what?”  exclaimed  Tom,  looking  at  the  cat  until  his 
eyes  protruded. 

“What  do  you  want  to  shoot  the  dog  for?”  the  cat  asked 
again. 

“Great  Jehosaphat!”  gasped  Tom,-  “if  I’m  not  dreaming,  the 
cat’s  talking!  ” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  a  cat’s  talking?”  the  cat 
asked. 
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Tom,  hla  eyes  bulging,  looked  at  Fred  and  at  Terry,  finally 
gasping  out:  s 

"Hit  me  on  the  head.  Hit  me  or  stick  a  knife  into  mo,  so 
I  may  find  out  whether  or  not  I’m  awake  or  dreaming.” 

“Oh,  you  are  wide  awake,”  laughed  Fred.  “Didn’t  you  ever 
hear  a  cat  talk  before?” 

“No,  1  never  did.” 

“Well,  I’ve  always  heard  that  a  certain  breed  of  cats  arc 
able  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  once  a  year  on  their  birthday." 

“Well,”  said  Tom,  “we’ve  bad  this  cat  here  for  three  years, 
and  1  don’t  know  anything  about  his  birthday,  but  I’d  give 
one  hundred  dollars  if  he’d  keep  on  talking  for  a  week,  for  I’d 
exhibit  him  and  make  a  thousand  out  of  him.” 

“Oh,  you  can't  make  any  cat-show  out  of  me,”  remarked 
the  cat,  leaving  the  room  to  go  in  the  kitchen. 

“Say,  Fred,”  exclaimed  Tom,  “I’m  licked  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life!  and  the  expression  on  his  face  exhibited  such 
genuine  surprise  that  Terry  rolled  on  the  floor  in  convulsive 
laughter,  in  which  Fred  finally  joined  him.  Then  Tom 
tumbled  and  saw  that  a  trick  had  been  played. 

“That’s  a  good  one!  “  he  laughed.  “It’s  one  on  me,  and  if 
you'll  name  your  drink  I’ll  send  out  and  get  it.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,"  laughed  Fred.  “You  are  not  the  only 
one  I’ve  played  that  trick  on,”  and  he  then  proceeded  to  give 
exhibitions  of  ventriloquism  for  the  amusement  of  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  his  wife,  that  interested  and  amused  them  more 
than  anything  they  had  ever  seen  or  heard  before.  He  made 
the  little  boy  sass  his  father  and  mother  in  a  way  that  caused 
them  to  roar  with  laughter. 

After  the  fun  was  over  with,  Mayfield  asked  Fred  and  Terry 
to  go  down  to  Bolton  with  him  again,  and  return  the  next 
night. 

"I'd  like  to,"  replied  Fred,  “but  I  don’t  know'  how'  it  is  with 
Terry,  as  it’s  no  fun  for  him  to  sit  in  the  train  among  strang¬ 
ers,  with  no  one  to  talk  to.” 

‘•‘Oh,  don’t  worry  about  me,”  said  Terry.  “I’ll  go  down 
wi^ii  you,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some  fun  on  the  way  or 
at  Bolton.” 

"All  right,”  said  Mayfield.  “I’ll  introduce  you  to  the  con¬ 
ductor,  tell  him  you  are  a  friend  of  mine,  and  ask  him  to  pass 
you  over  the  road  free,  for  there  is  no  use  of  you  paying  your 
fare  each  way  on  a  trip  like  that.” 

They  then  went  out  into  the  town,  w'here  they  met  some  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  Mayfield,  with  whom  they  passed  some  two  or 
three  hours  very  pleasantly.  As  they  were  returning  to 
Mayfield’s  home,  the  latter  said  to  Fred: 

"Here  comes  the  superintendent  of  the  Roxbury  &  Bolton 
Railroad.  I’ll  introduce  you  to  him  as  a  brother  engineer.” 

"Don’t  do  that,”  laughed  Fred;  “he  might  ask  me  some 
questions  that  would  force  me  to  either  do  some  tall  lying, 
or  give  you  away.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Mayfield,  “you  can  do  some 
of  the  tallest  lying  of  any  man  I  ever  heard,  and  as  yet  it 
has  done  you  no  harm.  If  you  deny  that  you  are  an  en¬ 
gineer  it  will  be  the  biggest  lie  yet.  The  superintendent  came 
up,  and,  before  Mayfield  could  speak,  called  out  to  him: 

"Say,  Mayfield,  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  run  an  extra 
train,  as  one  may  be  put  on  any  day  and  catch  us  short  one 
engineer.”  • 

“That’s  all  right,  superintendent;  here’s  one  of  the  best  en¬ 
gineers  in  the  United  States,  young  as  he  is,”  and  he  intro- 
u.;ced  Fred  to  the  superintendent,  whose  name  w'as  Beuford 
Cochran. 

.  “Glad  to  know  you,  Fearnot,”  said  the  superintendent,  as 
he  shook  hands  with  him.  “You  are  not  engaged  any where, 
are  you?” 

“No,  sir,  not  at  present.” 

“Do  you  want  a  job?” 

"Well,  I’m  not  starving  for  lack  of  one,”  laughed  Fred 
“I  ran  down  to  Bolton  with  Tom  yesterday,  and  came  back 
last  night,  just  to  keep  my  hand  in.” 

“He  is  as  good  as  the  best,  superintendent,”  put  in  May- 
field,  “and  you  can  trust  him  with  the  best  engine  on  the 
road.  This  is  his  friend  Olcott,  who  went  down  with  us,  and 
I  know  him  as  well  as  I  do  Fred.  They  are  both  going  down 
with  me  again  to-day.  Fred  will  be  on  the  engine  with  me 
but  if  you  don’t  give  Olcott  a  pass,  he’ll  have  to  pay  ” 

“Well,  that’s  right,  isn’t  it?”  laughed  the  sunerintendent. 
“People  who  travel  on  railroads  generally  pay  for  the  privi¬ 
lege.” 

"Yes.  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  go,”  said  Tom,  “but  if  you’ll 
give  him  a  pass,  he’ll  hold  down  a  seat  for  you  as  nicely  as 
one  who  pays  double  fare.”  The  superintendent  laughed,  took 
out  his  passbook  and  gave  Terry  a  round-trip  pass,  asking, 
as  he  did  so: 


\S  GREAT  RUN". 


“Where  are  you  two  stopping?” 

"They  are  stopping  with  me,”  said  Mayfield;  “we  are  like 
three  dogs;  if  you  find  one,  you’ll  find  all  of  us." 

"All  right,  if  I  need  you,  Fearnot,  I’ll  send  for  you.  It  may 
be  better  for  you  to  take  Mayfield’s  engine  and  let  him  run 
the  extra  one.” 

"Yes,  that  would  be  better,”  replied  Fred,  “as  I’ve  been 
over  the  road  twice,  and  am  somewhat  familiar  with  it.” 
The  superintendent  left  them,  as  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FEED  AGREES  TO  ENGINEER  A  SPECIAL  FAST  TRAIN. 

When  the  day  train  left  Roxbury  after  the  interview  with 
Superintendent  Cochran,  Fred  Fearnot  was  again  on  the  en¬ 
gine  with  his  old  friend  Mayfield,  while  Terry  took  his  seat 
in  the  car  armed  with  a  free  pass. 

As  on  the  first  trip,  Fred  ran  the  engine  all  the  way  with 
such  care  and  skill  as  to  cause  the  engineer  to  wonder  why 
he  persisted  in  his  statement  that  he  had  not  served  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  at  the  throttle,  and  he  frequently  joked  him 
about  it.  Fred,  however,  persisted  in  his  statement  that  the 
only  apprenticeship  he  had  ever  served  was  at  a  stationary 
engine  which  ran  the  elevator  under  his  father’s  law  office  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  He  succeeded  in  keeping  up  even  with 
the  schedule  and  reached  Bolton  without  anything  unusual 
occurring.  On  leaving  the  train  he  v,ras  joined  by  Terry,  who 
reported  that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  man  with  the  yellow 
diamond  or  his  companion. 

“I  guess  v,re  have  seen  the  last  of  them,”  Fred  remarked, 
"but  I  can’t  help  thinking  it  a  little  strange  that  he  should 
be  interested  about  my  accompanying  Tom  cn  the  engine.” 

“You  want  to  look  out  for  the  big  bully,  though,  whom  you 
met  at  the  Bolton  House,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Yes,  but  to  keep  him  from  getting  the  drop  on  me,  have  # 
your  eye  open  and  let  me  know  if  you  see  him.” 

They  went  to  the  boarding-house  with  Mayfield,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  landlady  and  her  two  daughters, 
who  were  anxious  to  know  if  he  had  obtained  a  position  on 
the  road. 

“$\To,”  he  replied,  “but  you  can  rest  assured  that  if  I  do 
I’ll  stop  with  you  and  make  the  boys  and  girls  dance  until 
they  shake  the  rafters  of  the  house.” 

After  eating  their  dinner,  Fred  and  Terry  again  went  out 
upon  the  street,  strolled  about  the  tow'n  as  on  their  previous 
visit,  but  kept  away  from  the  Bolton  House.  They  met  with 
no  adventures,  however,  and  returned  in  time  to  meet  May- 
field  after  his  sleep,  and  accompanied  him  back  to  the  train 
for  the  night  run  to  Roxbury.  On  reaching  the  train  they 
met  the  assistant  superintendent,  and  Mayfield  asked  him  if 
he  knew  anything  about  a  special  train,  stating  that  Superin¬ 
tendent  Cochran  had  spoken  to  him  about  <?ne  that  morning 
up  at  Roxbury. 

“All  I  know'  about  it,”  said  the  assistant  superintendent,  “is 
that  I  have  been  notified  that  such  a  train  wras  to  be  provided 
some  day  within  a  week,  and  that  I  must  hold  myself  in 
readiness  when  the  order  shall  come.  Did  the  superintendent 
tell  you  that  you  were  to  run  it?” 

“He  told  me  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  for  it,"  replied 
Mayfield,  “but  I  don’t  know  w'hether  I  will  have  charge  of  it 
or  not.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  put  Fred  ou  it  and  keep 
me  on  the  regular,  which  I  hope  he  will  do." 

“I  don’t  think  it  would  be  a  wise-  thing  to  put  one  on. who 
is  not  familiar  with  the  other  road.” 

“What  other  road?"  Mayfield  asked,  in  a  surprised  tone  of 
voice. 

“Why,  this  train  is  to  run  through,  I  believe,  all  the  way 
down  to  Fort  Worth.” 

“Great  Scott!"  exclaimed  Mayfield,  “that’s  a  long  run  for 
one  man  to  make.” 

“Yes,  so  it  is,  and  if  I  understand  it,  it’s  to  be  a  fast  run 
as  well.” 

“Well,  I  hope  I  won’t  have  to  make  it,"  said  Mayfield,  as  he 
mounted  his  engine,  followed  by  Fred. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  conductor  gave  the  signal,  and  the 
train  pulled  out  for  the  night  run  to  Roxbury. 

“Say,  Tom,”  said  Fred,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  town,  “I’m  afraid  of  that  special  train." 

“What  are  you  afraid  of?" 

“Well,  I’ve  never  been  over  the  olher  road,  and  to  go  dash¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  over  a  strange  road 
would  give  me  a  chill  even  to  think  about  it.  Have  vou  been 
over  it?”  * 

“Yes,  several  times.” 

“Theu  you  must  take  it,"  said  Fred,  “and  if  you  dou’t  agre« 
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to  it.  I'll  skip  out  when  we  reach  Roxbury.  I  can  run  over 
this  line  all  right,  but  don’t  wish  to  do  even  that  unless  you 
leave  Jim  with  me  as  fireman.” 

“Oh.  that's  all  right.  You  can  have  him,  even  if  you  have  \ 
to  make  the  run  on  the  special.” 

“Hang  the  special!  I  won’t  have  it.” 

“Yes,  you  will,  if  the  superintendent  offers  it  to  you,  for 
you  are  not  the  man  to  back  out  of  anything,  Fred.” 

“Yes,  I  know  I’ve  gone  into  a  good  many  foolhardy  adven¬ 
tures.  and  taken  some  very  dangerous  chances,  but  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  where  the  lives  of  a  score  or  more  people  are 
at  stake,  I  don’t  care  to  tackle  it.” 

They  reached  Roxbury  all  right,  and  returned  to  the  cottage 
home  of  the  engineer,  where  they  slept  to  a  late  hour  the 
next  morning. 

Just  as  they  were  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  a  messenger 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  road  called,  and  informed 
Mayfield  that  he  was  wanted  at  once  at  the  depot. 

"■Who  wants  me?”  Mayfield  asked. 

“Mr.  Cochran,”  was  the  reply. 

“All  right,  I’ll  be  down  right  away,”  and  then  turning  to 
Fred,  told  him  to  put  on  his  hat  and  go  with  him. 

"What’s  up?”  Fred  asked. 

"Hanged  if  I  know,  but  have  to  go,  and  I  guess  we’ll  soon 
find  out.” 

"Now,  look  here,  Tom,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  willing  to  take 
your  train  and  run  old  32  down  to  Bolton,  but  I  don’t  want 
to  tackle*  that  special.” 

“Oh,  come  along,”  urged  Tom,  running  his  arm  through  1 
his.  "It  isn’t  at  all  likely  that  the  special  will  be  run  for; 
several  days.  He  may  want  me  for  something  else.  Maybe  to  j 
make  some  preparations  for  it.” 

They  repaired  at  once  to  the  superintendent’s  office  down 
at  the  depot,  and  as  soon  as  they  entered,  the  latter  re¬ 
marked: 

“I’m  glad  you  came,  Fearnot,  for  that  special  is  to  start  i 
at  5  p.  m.  and  we  have  no  extra  engineer  for  it,  so  we’ll  have 
to  depend  upon  you  to  take  it  through.” 

"Why  not  let  me  take  Tom’s  train  and  he  the  special?” 
Fred  suggested. 

“What  difference  will  that  make?  The  other  road  will 
provide  an  engineer  to  relieve  you  at  Bolton.” 

"Oh,  that’s  all  right,  then,”  said  Fred,  very  much  relieved. 
“In  that  case  I’ll  take  it.” 

"All  right,  then,  I’ll  depend  on  you,”  said  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  “If  you  wish  to  see  the  engine  and  the  fireman,  you 
can  do  so,”  and  with  that  he  turned  to  Mayfield  and  requested 
him  to  accompany  Fred  to  the  engine  yard  and  tell  the  yard- 
master  to  show  him  No.  27. 

“Say,  Mr.  Superintendent,”  said  Fred,  “let  that  fireman 
go  with  Tom  and  I’ll  take  his  with  me,  as  I  am  already  well 
acquainted  with  him,  and  naturaly  prefer  to  have  him.” 

"That’s  all  right.  Mayfield  can  arrange  that,  as  he  knows 
the  other  fireman.” 

"Yes,”  said  Mayfield,  “I  know  him  well.  Come  ahead, 
Fred,”  and  with  that  he  turned  to  leave  the  office,  when  the 
superintendent  called  him  back. 

•‘I  want  to  say  to  you,  Fearnot,  that  you’ll  have,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  train  that  ever  ran  over  this  road.  The 
president  of  both  roads  will  be  on  board,  accompanied  by 
several  directors,  who  are  heavy  stockholders,  and  the  pay¬ 
master  of  the  other  road  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
has  been  sent  from  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
employees  for  the  past  month. 

“That’s  a  pretty  big  responsibility,”  remarked  Fred,  “and 
It  might  give  some  of  them  a  chill  when  they  hear  that  a  boy 
i3  at  the  throttle.” 

"Oh,  they  won’t  know  whether  you  or  the  fireman  is  the 
engineer,”  laughed  the  superintendent,  “and  as  Mayfield 
vouches  for  you  it  satisfies  me.  The  road  will  be  cleared  by 
telegraph  all  the  way  down,  so  you’ll  not  have  to  make  but 
om-  stop  between  here  and  Bolton,  a  run  of  one  hundred  and 
t"n  miles,  and  you  are  to  make  it  exactly  in  one  hundred  and 

»  ten  minutes.” 

"I  can  do  that  easily  enough,  if  the  engine  can  make  it.” 
-The  engine  is  all  right,”  the  superintendent  remarked. 
“Weil  let’s  go  and  look  at  it,  Tom,”  and  the  two  left  the 
r<r  '(  and  wer*  soon  at  the  engine-yard,  where  Tom  hunted 
j  up  the  man  in  charge  and  introduced  Fred  as  the  one  who 
v  o  run  the  special  through  to  Bolton. 

"A II  right.”  said  the  yardmaster;  “he’s  a  pretty  young 
»,  j.r  for  such  a  run  as  that. 

Urt  y  i.  j-;  “  returned  Tom,  “but  he  can  do  it  as  well  as  the 

oldest  Oi>e  on  the  road. 


When  they  found  the  engine  the  fireman  was  busy  burnish¬ 
ing  it  up,  until  it  looked  as  fine  as  No.  32. 

Fred  mounted  the  engine  and  examined  it  for  some  min¬ 
utes,  after  which  he  said  he  was  sorry  that  he  didn’t  have  32 
instead. 

“Why?”  Tom  asked. 

“Simply  because  I  have  confidence  in  her  willingness  to 
obey  every  touch  on  the  throttle.” 

“This  one  will  do  so,  too,  sir,”  said  the  fireman;  “she  is  the 
equal  of  32  every  day  in  the  week.” 

“That  may  be,”  returned  Fred,  “but  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Do  you  think  the  exchange  could  be  made, 
Tom?” 

“Yes,  no  trouble  about  that,  only  we’ll  have  to  first  see  the 
superintendent.” 

“All  right,  we’ll  go  and  see  him,”  and  the  two  immediately 
left  the  engine  and  returned  to  the  superintendent’s  office, 
whom  they  found  busy  at  his  desk. 

“Mr.  Cochran,”  said  Mayfield,  “Fearnot  wants  to  know  if 
you  will  let  him  have  engine  No.  32  to  run  the  special?” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  27?”  the  superintendent  asked. 

“Nothing  that  I  know  of,  sir,”  answered  Fred,  “only  I’ve 
run  32  on  two  trips  and  am  well  acquainted  with  her,  and 
hence  will  have  more  confidence  than  with  a  new  one.” 

“Well,  that’s  natural,”  said  the  superintendent,  who  imme¬ 
diately  gave  him  a  written  order  to  show  to  the  yardmaster, 
authorizing  the  exchange  of  engines,  and  with  that  document 
Fred  returned  to  the  yard,  gave  the  order  to  the  yardmaster, 
and  told  the  fireman  in  charge  of  No.  27  that  he  was  to  re¬ 
main  with  that  engine  and  run  with  Mayfield,  while  the 
latter’s  fireman  would  accompany  him  on  the  special. 

“All  right,,  sir,”  said  the  fireman,  “that  suits  me.” 

“Now,  I’m  all  right,”  remarked  Fred,  as  he  and  Tom 
turned  away  to  go  to  No.  32,  where  they  found  Jim  mak¬ 
ing  ready  for  the  regular  trip  down  to  Bolton. 

"Jim,”  said  Tom  to  his  fireman,  “32  is  to  take  the  special 

through,  and  you  are  to  stay  with  her  with  Fred  at  the 

throttle.” 

“All  right,”  said  Jim.  “When  do  we  start?” 

“At  5  p.  m.” 

“Then  I  don’t  need  to  get  up  steam  so  early.” 

“No,  not  by  three  hours  or  more,  but  you  want  your  full 
limit  of  steam  when  you  start,  and  keep  it  up  all  the  way 
down,  for  the  run  is  to  be  made  in  exactly  two  hours.” 

“Jim  whistled  on  hearing  that,  and  asked: 

“Will  the  way  be  clear?” 

“Oh,  yes,  the  superintendent  will  attend  to  that.” 

“All  right,  but  heaven  help  any  cattle  that  gets  on  the 

tracks,  for  we’ll  have  no  time  to  stop.” 

“Whistle  them  off,”  laughed  Mayfield. 

“You  can’t  do  it  at  that  rate  of  speed,  for  the  engine  will 
keep  np  with  the  sound  of  the  whistle.” 

“No,  it  won’t,  not  unless  you  are  running  against  the 
wind.” 

All  the  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  special  run, 
Fred  and  Mayfield  returned  to  the  latter’s  home  to  inform 
Terry  about  it.  They  found  him  busy  amusing  the  engineer’s 
little  two-year-old. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred,  you  are  in  for  it!”  Terry  exclaimed 
v/hen  he  heard  the  news. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I’ll  be  relieved  at  Bolton,  and 
join  you  and  Tom  there.” 

“All  right,  then.  I’ll  go  down  with  Tom,  for  I’ll  be  hanged 
if  I’ll  take  any  chances  with  you!” 

“Oh,  we  wouldn’t  let  a  scrub  like  you  ride  with  all  those 
millionaires,”  retorted  Fred,  “and  they  are  taking  along  a 
chestful  of  money  to  pay  the  employees  of  the  other  road.” 

“That’s  all  right;  I  feel  safer  with  Tom.  I’ve  been  in 
enough  scrapes  trying  to  keep  up  with  you.” 

“It’s  safe  enough,”  remarked  Mayfield,  “for  the  superin¬ 
tendent  will  clear  the  road  all  the  way  down,  and  only  one 
stop  is  to  be  made,  and  that  is  just  about  half-way.” 

“Yes,  it  looks  all  right,”  laughed  Terry,  “but,  all  the  same, 
I  won  t  ride  behind  him.  It’s  a  good  thing  he  is  restricted 
to  two  hours,  for  if  they  turned  him  loose,  he’d  make  it  in 
one.”  Both  Tom  and  Fred  laughed,  and  in  a  little  while 
all  three  repaired  to  the  depot  to  see  Mayfield  off  with  his 
regular  train,  which  was  to  be  drawn  by  engine  No.  27, 
Terry  again  accompanied  him,  but  took  his  seat  in  the  cab 
instead  of  in  the  car.  When  the  train  left,  Fred  again  re¬ 
paired  to  the  engine-yard,  where  he  found  Jim  putting  ori 
|  some  finishing  touches  in  polishing  up  the  brasses  and  nickel- 
plating  of  the  magnificent  pieces  of  machinery. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

“why,  he’s  only  a  boy. 

“See  hr  re,  Jim,”  said  Fred,  to  the  fireman,  “it’s  going  to 
frighten  some  of  those  railroad  magnates  when  they  see  a 
hoy  like  me  in  charge  of  the  engine,  so  if  any  of  them  come 
about  before  we  start,  I  want  you  to  pretend  to  be  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  me  the  fireman.” 

"Oh,  thunder!”  gasped  Jim,  “that  won’t  do.” 

“Yes,  it  will,”  said  Fred,  “for  when  I  mentioned  it  to  the 
superintendent  he  laughed  and  said  they  would  not  know 
which  of  us  was  the  engineer,  and  that  you,  being  older  look¬ 
ing  than  I,  would  naturally  be  taken  for  the  man  at  the 
throttle.  It  won’t  make  any  difference  after  we  get  started, 
because  we  don’t  make  but  one  stop  on  the  way.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Jim,  who  was  very  much  tickled  over 
the  idea,  and  said  he  would  keep  his  hands  clean  so  as  to 
help  out  the  deception. 

Fred  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  with  the  en¬ 
gine,  talking  with  Jim  and  getting  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  great  iron  horse.  He  found  that  the  fire¬ 
man  had  been  running  so  long  with  Mayfield  that  practically 
he  was  a  first-class  engineer.  He  was  a  single  man,  though, 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  salary  of  a  fireman  until  such 
time  as  an  engine  would  be  given  him.  He  was  a  plucky 
fellow,  too,  honest  and  true  as  steel,  and  Fred,  who  was  an 
excellent  judge  of  character  for  one  of  his  age,  was  very 
much  taken  with  him. 

About  four  o’clock  Fred  went  up  to  the  Mayfield  cottage 
to  get  something  he  had  left  there,  and  before  leaving,  in¬ 
formed  Mrs.  Mayfield  that  he  would  return  on  the  night  train 
with  Tom.  He  then  kissed  the  little  boy  and  walked  up  tne 
main  street  of  the  town,  where  he*made  a  purchase  of  some 
handkerchiefs,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  engine,  where 
he  found  Jim  making  up  the  special  train,  to  consist  of  a 
sleeper,  a  dining  and  baggage  car.  As  it  backed  into  the 
depot  he  found  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  a  party  of 
nearly  a  score  of  railroad  magnates,  among  whom  was  the 
president  of  the  R.  &  B.  Railroad  and  the  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Fort  Worth  line,  which  ran  from  Bolton 
southward  to  the  terminus  of  the  latter  road.  He  mounted 
the  engine,  and  told  Jim  to  take  the  engineer’s  seat  while 
he  moved  about  pretending  to  be  the  fireman. 

The  superintendent,  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  of  the 
railroad  directors  and  other  officials,  came  up  and  examined 
the  engine  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Fred  was  busy  with 
his  oil-can  in  order  to  keep  up  the  deception  that  he  was 
simply  the  fireman.  A  portly  old  gentleman  spoke  to  him, 
saying: 

“You  are  learning  to  be  a  railroad  man,  are  you?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Fred. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  take  us  through  all  right?” 

“I  guess  we  can,  sir,  if  the  engine  doesn’t  jump  the  track.” 

“Is  there  any  danger  of  that?” 

“No,  sir,  not  unless  she  gets  frightened,  as  she’s  a  high- 
stepper.” 

The  railroad  official  laughed,  and  the  superintendent  piloted 
them  around  to  evade  any  further  conversation,  and  precisely 
on  time  he  had  them  all  back  on  the  train,  where  he  took  his 
seat  with  them  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  road. 

As  soon  as  the  signal  to  start  was  given,  Fred  quickly 
changed  places  with  Jim,  and  started  out  with  a  smooth, 
sinuous  motion,  and  a  minute  or  two  later  the  train  was 
actually  boring  a  hole  through  the  atmosphere. 

“Now,  Jim,”  said  Fred,  “keep  up  the  steam  to  the  top- 
notch  and  watch  out  for  every  place  where  it  is  necessary  to 
slacken  speed  or  blow  the  w'histle,  for  two  heads  are  better 
than  one  in  a  case  of  this  kind.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Jim,  “I  don’t  think  we  need  to  slacken 
speed  anywhere  save  over  the  bridges.” 

On— on— plunged  the  great  iron  horse  at  such  a  rate  of 
speed  that  it  vas  like  a  great  projectile  shooting  through 
the  air.  In  several  places,  nearly  a  mile  ahead,  they  saw 
cattle  near  the  track,  and  Jim  would  let  out  a  series  of  fran¬ 
tic,  screaming  whistles  that  caused  them  to  raise  their  heads, 
and  before  they  could  move  away  the  roaring  train  shot  past 
them.  As  for  Fred,  he  enjoyed  the  exhilaration  of  the  run  with 
the  keenest  zest;  but  he  was  cool  and  steady,  never  once 
removing  his  grasp  on  the  throttle.  They  reached  the  first 
stopping  place  on  time,  and  coming  to  a  full  halt  spent  two 
minutps  in  oiling  up  and  taking  on  water,  during  which  the 
superintendent  alighted  from  the  car  and  ran  forward  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  splendid  run  he  had  made. 

"You  are  doing  fine,”  he  said. 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Fred,  “I'm  all  right  on  old  32.” 


Just  then  the  president  of  the  other  road  came  up,  fayin';: 

“I  want  to  shake  hands  with  the  engineer,  for  I  never  en¬ 
joyed  a  smoother  run  in  my  life,  not  a  jerk  nor  a  jar  have 
I  felt,”  and  he  extended  his  hand  to  Jim  as  he  spoke. 

“There’s  the  engineer,”  said  the  superintendent,  pointing 
to  Fred.  “This  man  is  the  fireman." 

“What!”  gasped  the  railroad  official,  in  the  greatest  am>ze- 
ment.  “Why,  he’s  only  a  boy!” 

“So  he  is,”  laughed  the  superintendent,  “and  he’s  only  an 
engineer,  too;  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.” 

“Why,  bless  my  soul!”  gasped  the  president,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  Fred.  “How  did  you  get  away  from  your 
mother?” 

“Oh,  I  stole  a  nursing-bottle  and  skipped  out!”  laughed 
Fred. 

“Well,  I  must  say  you  are  the  youngest  engineer  I  ever  met 
in  my  life.” 

“And  one  of  the  best,”  added  the  superintendent.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  he  could  run  an  engine  faster  with  half  the  number  of 
wheels  than  any  other  on  the  road  can  with  all  of  them." 

“Well,  for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  let  him  try  it  on  this  trip, 
for  if  they  hear  of  it  back  there,  there  will  be  several  heart 
failures,  and  we’ll  reach  Bolton  with  a  cargo  for  the  hos¬ 
pital.” 

“Oh,  we  won’t  say  anything  about  it  until  we  get  through. 
Come  back  now,  to  the  car,  for  we  must  start  up  again,”  and 
the  superintendent  led  the  way  back  to  the  car,  and  the  next 
moment  the  train  started  off  again  on  its  magnificent  run. 
They  had  not  gone  ten  miles  before  an  unfortunate  cow  was 
struck  and  knocked  more  than  twenty  feet  in  the  air,  with 
scarcely  a  perceptible  jolt,  and  the  fact  was  never  known 
to  the  passengers. 

“That  was  like  a  cannon-shot,  Jim,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Yes,”  assented  the  fireman,  “I’ll  wager  there  isn’t  a  whole 
,bone  in  that  carcass.  I  don’t  know  of  an  easier  death  to  die 
than  to  be  struck  by  an  engine  going  a  mile  a  minute,  for  a 
stroke  of  lightning  couldn’t  kill  one  quicker.” 

“I  guess  you  are  right,”  said  Fred,  as  he  kept  his  hand  on 
the  throttle  and  his  eyes  on  the  rail. 

At  length  the  deepening  shadows  of  coming  night  began 
to  make  the  rays  of  the  headlight  perceptible  along  the  rails, 
and  Fred  kept  a  steady  gaze  ahead,  knowing  that  any  obstacle 
on  the  rails,  if  not  seen  before  it  came  in  the  radius  of  the 
headlight,  would  be  struck  before  the  train  could  be  stopped, 
unless  going  up  a  steep  grade.  As  the  twilight  deepened 
Fred  suddenly  saw  a  human  figure  walking  between  the 
rails,  going  in  the  same  direction  with  the  train.  He  mo¬ 
tioned  to  the  fireman  with  his  left  hand,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  a  series  of  ear-piercing  whistles  followed.  To  his  pro¬ 
found  astonishment  the  person  on  the  track,  wiio,  as  soon 
as  the  headlight  rays  enabled  Fred  to  see  better,  proved  to  be 
a  woman,  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  whistle,  but  kept 
walking  leisurely  along  between  the  rails. 

“Down  brakes!”  yelled  Fred,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
Jim  responded  with  an  energy  that  caused  the  two  brakemen 
to  spring- to  their  posts  with  astonishing  alacrity.  Fred  re¬ 
versed  the  steam,  but  the  impetus  of  the  train  sent  it  forward 
with  every  wheel  gliding  over  the  rails  like  steel  skates  on 
the  ice.  It  was  dowm  grade,  and  Fred  gasped  out  when  the 
engine  wTas  within  fifty  feet  of  the  woman: 

“Heaven  help  her,  she’s  a  goner!”  But  at  that  instant 
she  stepped  over  the  rail  to  the  right,  and  the  great  iron 
horse  went  thundering  by. 

It  was  afterwrards  learned  that  the  old  woman  was  totally 
deaf,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  presence  of  the  train  until  it 
shot  past  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  her.  Then  her  astonish¬ 
ment  was  so  startling,  she  turned  a  series  of  somersaults 
all  the  way  down  the  embankment.  That  Fred,  himself  saw, 
as  he  leaned  out  of  the  window  and  looked  back,  but  the  next 
moment  the  gathering  darkness  shut  off  the  view. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  gasped,  with  a  long  breath  of  relief, 
“that  was  the  closest  call  any  human  being  ever  had  and 
lived.”  He  immediately  turned  on  the  steam  again,  and 
the  train  went  bounding  on  without  having  slackened  speed 
to  any  perceptible  degree. 

“The  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet,”  remarked  Jim.  after  ho 
had  shoveled  in  more  coal  and  inspected  the  steam  gauge. 

“No,  it  seems  not,”  answered  Fred,  “and  they  live  longer 
than  wise  people  do.”  Jim  laughed,  and  remarked  that 
he  guessed  it  was  true. 

It  took  Fred  quite  a  while  to  recover  from  the  terrible 
shock  he  received  at  the  moment  lie  thought  the  old  woman 
would  be  crushed  by  the  train,  yet  he  kopt  steadily  to  his 
post,  with  his  hand  on  the  throttle,  thanking  his  good  for¬ 
tune  in  not  having  the  blood  of  a  human  being  on  his  hauds. 
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X  >  blame  could  have  attached  to  him,  yet  the  memory  of  the 
incident,  had  she  been  rushed,  would  have  been  a  shadow 
upon  his  mind  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Xo  other  incident  occurred  on  the  run  to  Bolton,  and  pre¬ 
cisely  on  the  minute  they  were  due  he  slowed  up  in  the 
car-shed,  where  quite  a  number  of  people  had  congregated 
to  either  meet  personal  friends  among  the  directors  on 
board,  or  simply  to  see  them  out  of  curiosity.  The  first  one 
whom  he  recognized  was  Terry. 

“Where’s  Tom?”  he  asked,  as  Terry  sprang  up  upon  the 
engine. 

“At  the  boarding-house  taking  his  nap,”  answered  Terry. 
“You  made  a  good  run,  for  you’ve  arrived  just  to  the  minute.” 

“Yes,  it  was  the  finest  run  you  ever  saw.  We  made  a  big 
hole  through  the  air  all  the  way  down,  and  never  made  but 
one  stop.” 

“Have  any  trouble  of  any  kind?”  Terry  asked. 

“Well,  we  struck  a  cow,  and  I  guess  if  you  get  up  early  in 
the  morning  you  will  find  pieces  of  beef  stuck  all  over  the 
sky.  ” 

“That’ll  do,”  laughed  Terry,  but  when  Fred  explained  how 
near  he  came  to  running  down  an  old  woman  on  the  track 
he  looked  serious,  and  remarked: 

“That  was  a  close  call,  and  I’m  glad  she  escaped  un¬ 
harmed.” 

“You  can  bet  I  am,”  returned  Fred,  “for  I  don’t  think  I 
could  ever  get  over  it  had  she  been  hurt.” 

“How  long  before  you  can  leave  the  engine  to  go  up  to  the 
boarding-house?  The  girls  are  waiting  for  yoir  there,  as 
they  want  us  to  give  them  some  music  to-night.” 

“I  don’t  know.  I’ll  have  to  wait  until  I  see  Mr.  Cochran, 
and  turn  the  engine  over  to  the  engineer  who  is  to  take  the 
train  through.” 

They  sat  there  on  the  engine,  talking,  while  Jim  was  busy 
oiling  up,  and  an  ever-increasing  crowd  of  people  in  the  depot 
were  moving  hurriedly  about,  eager  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 
railroad  officials.  They  were  there  some  ten  minutes  or  so, 
when  the  superintendent  came  running  up  with  a  worried 
look  on  his  face.  Said  he: 

“Say,  Fearnot,  you’ll  have  to  continue  the  run  for  us.” 

“Thunder!  I  can’t  do  it,  Mr.  Cochran!  What’s  the  matter 
with  the  other  engineer?” 

“He  got  hurt  in  an  accident  this  afternoon,  and  it’s  out  of 
the  question  for  him  to  run  the  engine.” 

“Then  let  Mayfield  do  it,”  suggested  Fred,  “and  I’ll  take 
his  train  back  to  Roxbury.” 

“Where  is  Mayfield?”  the  superintendent  asked,  turning 
to  Terry.  “You  came  down  with  him,  did  you  not?” 

“Yes;  he  is  asleep  at  his  boarding-house.” 

“How  far  is  that  from  here?”  the  superintendent  asked, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

“About  half  a  mile,  I  believe,”  said  Terry. 

“Heavens!”  he  exclaimed,  “it  would  take  a  half  hour  to  get 
him  up  and  down  here  on  the  engine,  whereas  we  must  leave 
here  in  seven  minutes,  because  the  line  is  kept  open  all  the 
way  down  and  the  schedule  must  be  observed.  You  must 
take  us  through,  Fearnot,  and  one  more  car  is  to  be  added  to 
the  train;  whatever  you  choose  to  charge  I’ll  see  that  you  are 


paid.” 

“To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  Mr.  Superintendent,”  said 
Fred,  “I’m  afraid  to  do  it.  It’s  a  dangerous  thing  for  any 
engineer  to  do  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  line.” 

"Don’t  worry  about  that,”  returned  the  superintendent. 
“It’s  a  good  road — the  way  is  open — and  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  turn  on  the  steam  and  let  her  go.  There  is  too  much  at 
stake  to  permit  any  delay.  I  assure  you  that  you  will  receive 
distinguished  consideration  at  the  hapds  of  the  officials  of 
the  road  if  you  will  oblige  us  in  this  matter.” 

“I  would  like  to,”  returned  Fred,  “but  would  rather  for¬ 
feit  a  thousand  dollars  than  take  the  risk,  for  it’s  an  all-night 
run.  even  at  the  tremendous  rate  of  speed  we  made  coming 

down.” 


“Very  true,”  assented  the  superintendent,  “but  I  assure 
vou  you  are  our  only  dependence,  for  there  is  no  other  engi- 
L(.or  whose  services  can  be  had  without  breaking  into  the 
schedule  which  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  The  line 
r-  oV-n  all  the  way  through,  for  we’ve  had  answers  from 
rAt.rv  tation  notifying  us  that  the  order  had  been  received 
aJ,r]  rr  y<r1,  and  the  engineer  of  the  express,  which  came  in 
'  n  hour  ago,  report*  the  tracks  all  right.  Now  we  have 
but  four  minutes  left.  If  you’ll  stick  to  the  throttle  you’ll 
p'acr  rr,'  under  personal  obligations  to  you  that’ll  be  re- 
ir '  r  ib*  red  as  long  as  '  ither  of  us  live.” 

vru;  turned  and  looked  at  Terry  with  an  expression  of 
Ind'"  ’on  in  his  face,  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  asked: 


“Will  you  go  with  me,  old  man?” 

“No,”  said  Terry,  shaking  his  head,  “I’m  too  young  to  die.” 

“Oh,  you  get  off  of  here!”  exclaimed  the  superintendent, 
shoving  Terry  so  nearly  off  the  engine  he  had  to  leap  to 
save  himself  from  a  fall. 

“I’ll  go,  Mr.  Superintendent,”  said  Fred,  “if  the  fireman 
here  will  do  likewise.” 

“You  can  count  on  me,”  said  .Tim,  who  made  a  mental 
calculation  that  it  would  result  in  giving  him  an  engine 
in  the  near  future. 

“Thank  you — thank  you  both!”  exclaimed  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  very  much  relieved,  and  shaking  hands  with  them. 

“Do  you  know  we’ve  missed  our  supper?”  said  Fred.  “While 
the  passengers  were  eating  we  were  expecting  to  be  relieved.” 

“I’ll  send  your  supper  to  you  immediately,”  said  the  super¬ 
intendent,  “but  you’ll  have  to  take  bites  at  it  while  on  duty.” 

“All  right,  send  it  along,”  and  the  superintendent  leaped 
from  the  engine,  ran  into  the  restaurant,  where,  inside  of 
three  minutes  was  gathered  up  enough  food  to  make  quite  a 
decent  meal  for  the  young  engineer  and  fireman.  When  it 
reached  the  engine  they  had  just  one  minute  of  the  schedule 
time  left. 

“Say,  Terry,”  called  Fred,  from  the  engine,  “explain  mat¬ 
ters  to  Tom,  and  if  you  never  see  me  again  speak  a  good  word 
for  me  to  every  one  who  asks  after  me.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Terry.  “Where  do  you  want  to  be 
buried?” 

i  “Oh,  I’m  not  particular,  any  old  hole  in  the  ground  will  do, 
but  see  that  the  grave  is  kept  ’green.” 

Jim,  the  fireman,  chuckled  over  the  badinage  between  the 
two  boys,  and  the  next  moment  the  conductor  signaled  to 
start.  Fred  gently  pulled  on  the  throttle,  and  the  great  iron 
horse  pulled  out  for  a  long,  long  run  under  the  stars. 

“Jim,  old  man,”  said  Fred  to  the  fireman,  “we  are  off  for 
a  long  run  over  a  strange  road,  and  no  one  knows  where 
we’ll  fetch  up.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Jim.  “If  we  stick  to  the 
rails  we’ll  fetch  up  in  Fort  Worth.  I’ve  been  over  the  road 
several  times,  but  not  on  duty,  and  I  think  I  know;  a  good 
many  of  the  landmarks,  so  I  don’t  think  there  is  anything 
for  you  to  worry  about.” 

“All  right,  then;  keep  your  eyes  about  you  and  see  that  I 
have  plenty  of  steam,  blit  don’t  go  above  the  danger-line.” 

As  the  speed  of  the  train  increased  up  to  the  mile-a-minuto 
rate  many  thoughts  crowded  upon  Fred’s  mind,  and  unv, ^el- 
come  questions  kept  injecting  themselves  into  his  very  brain. 

What  if  some  thoughtless  employee  should  shift  cars  upon 
the  main  track?  What  if  the  superintendent’s  orders  have 
been  misunderstood  by  some  of  them?  What  if  some  switch 
has  been  left  open?  What  if  some  obstruction  has  been  laid 
or  fallen  upon  the  rails?  and  so  the  questions  kept  crowding 
upon  him  as  he  stood  there  with  his  hand  upon  the  throttle 
gazing  out  upon  the  rails  ahead.  The  great  headlight  flashed 
brilliantly,  bringing  the  rails  into  view  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead  of  the  engine,  yet  so  vivid  was  his  imagination 
and  so  keen  his  apprehension  that  several  times  he  thought 
he  saw  obstructions  where  none  existed. 

“I  must  get  out  of  this  frame  of  mind,”  thought  he  to 
himself,  as  the  great  iron  horse  went  bounding  over  the 
rails,  “for  I  must  keep  all  my  wits  about  me  in  order  to 
make  everything  safe.  If  the  superintendent  only  knewr  that 
I  am  not  an  engineer,  he  would  be  w'orse  frightened  than 
my  rabbit  ever  was  with  a  pack  of  hounds  close  at  his  heels. 
Even  the  fireman  here  would  desert  me  at  the  next  stopping 
place,  did  he  really  know  the  truth,  yet  he  has  heard  me  tell 
Tom  half  a  dozen  times  or  more  that  I  am  not  an  engineer. 
If  I  get  through  safe,  no  power  on  earth  could  draw  me  into 
such  a  scrape  again.” 

Suddenly  he  turned  to  the  fireman  with: 

“Jim,  look  at  the  special  schedule  and  then  at  your  wrntch, 
and  note  the  time  of  our  first  stopping  place.” 

Jim  pulled  out  the  special  schedule  that  had  been  handed 
up  to  him  just  before  the  train  started,  and  found  that  the 
first  stopping  place  was  at  the  end  of  sixty  miles  run,  just 
one- hour. 

“Then  we’ll  know;  where  to  stop,”  remarked  Fred,  “and 
when  we  do  be  sure  that  you  see  whether  or  not  we  are  ahead 
or  behind  the  schedule.” 

“All  right,  I  will,”  replied  Jim.  “We’ll  have  two  minutes 
there  to  take  on  water.” 

•During  the  conversation  with  the  fireman,  Fred  never  once 
took  his  eyes  from  the  rail  nor  his  hand  from  the  throttle! 
He  was  prudent  enough  on  a  dowm  grade  to  save  steam  that 
might  be  used  more  profitably  on  up  grades. 

Soon  a  great  many  lights  were  seen  far  out  ahead  of  them. 
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and  they  Increased  In  number  until  they  appeared  to  be  up 
In  the  hundreds.  It  was  a  town,  but  they  were  not.  scheduled 
to  stop  there,  so  Jim  blew  the  whistle  and  the  great  iron 
horse  went  thundering  through. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THREE  MASKED  MEN  ON  THE  ENGINE  AND  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO 

THEM. 

As  the  train  dashed  by  the  depot  of  the  little  town  Fred 
noticed  a  crowd  of  nearly  a  hundred  people  of  both  sexes 
standing  on  the  platform  and  heard  a  cheer  from  them  which 
died  away  behind  him  and  was  lost  amid  the  roar  of  the 
great  iron  horse,  and  jn  less  than  one  minute  all  the  flicker¬ 
ing  lights  had  disappeared.  He  had  no  curiosity  whatever 
about  knowing  the  name  of  the  town,  for  at  that  moment  but 
one  thought  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  that  "was  to  pull 
the  train  through  on  time  to  the  end  of  the  run.  At  the  same 
time  he  could  not  prevent  other  thoughts  from  flashing 
|  through  his  brain.  He  thought  of  many  adventures  he  had 
passed  through  since  leaving  the  Avon  Academy,  some  of 
which  he  had  met  with  extremely  narrow  escapes,  but  he  re¬ 
called  none  to  his  mind  so  perilous  as  the  one  in  which  he 
was  now  involved,  practically  against  his  consent.  Circum¬ 
stances  had  placed  him  there,  and  he  resolved  to  acquit  him¬ 
self  with  credit  and  justify  the  confidence  that  had  been 
reposed  in  him,  although  it  was  based  upon  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression.  He  nerved  himself  for  the  task  before  him,  lcnowr- 
ing  that  all  through  the  long  night  he  was  to  stand  to  his 
post  and  guide  the  great  engine  on  its  way. 

As  he  went  speeding  along  he  gradually  acquired  a  love 
for  the  gigantic  mechanism  that  wras  obeying  his  every  touch 
so  faithfully. 

“She  is  a  perfection  of  scientific  mechanism.”  he  mentally 
said  to  himself,  “and  demonstrates  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  to  human  ingenuity  and  inventive  genius.” 

On.  on  rushed  the  train,  and  exactly  to  the  minute  drew 
up  at  the  station  designated  on  the  schedule  for  the  first  stop. 
No  one  w’as  to  get  on  or  off  there,  but  water  was  to  be  taken 
on  while  the  employees  on  hand  for  the  purpose,  with  ham¬ 
mers,  sounded  every  wheel  to  make  sure  that  they  were  solid 
and  safe.  While  that  -was  going  on,  Superintendent.  Cochran 
and  the  president  of  that  road  went  forward  to  the  engine 
to  congratulate  the  young  engineer  on  the  success  of  his 
run  so  far.  •  • 

“See  here,  my  boy,”  said  the  president,  as  he  took  Fred’s 
hand,  “whenever  you  want  an  engine  on  this  road  write  and 
tell  me  so,  and  you  shall  have  it.” 

"All  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “I’m  afraid,  though,  that  I’ll  have 
enough  of  it  when  I  get  through  with  this  trip,  for  thi3  is 
more  than  I  bargained  for  with  Mr.  Cochran.” 

“That  don’t  go,”  returned  the  president.  “Your  name  is 
Fea.rnot,  and  I  guess  you  are  well  named,  too.  There  is  one 
thing  you  need  not  fear,  though,  and  that  is  to  claim  me  as  a 
friend  and  backer  whenever  you  want  one.  And  you,  too, 
fireman,  because  I  see  you  are  backing  him  up  in  the  right 
way.  ” 

“Well,  let  me  say  something  that  I  think  you  and  the 
superintendent  ought  to  hoar,”  said  Fred. 

"Well,  what  is  it?”  they  both  asked  In  a  breath. 

“It  is  simply  to  say  that  Jim  here  is  as  capable  of  running 
an  engine  as  I  am,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  one.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  Cochran,  “he  shall  have  it  just  as 
soon  as  we  get  back  on  our  line.” 

“He  can  have  one  on  this  line  if  he  wants  it,  although  the 
Itoxbury  and  Bolton  road  has  the  first  claim  on  him,”  and 
the  president  of  the  road  reached  up  his  hand  to  the  fireman 
as  he  spoke,  who  grasped  and  shook  it  warmly,  saying,  as 
ho  did  so: 

“Thanks  to  both  of  you;  wherever  I  am  placed  I  will  try 
to  do  my  whole  duty.” 

Time  was  short  and  the  two  men  returned  to  the  train 
just  In  time  to  board  it  before  the  conductor’s  signal  was 

sounded. 

Again  the  engine  went  bounding  along  over  the  rails  at  a 
tremendous  rate  of  speed  that  had  been  kept  up  from  the 
start.  The  next  stop  marked  on  the  special  schedule  was  a 
run  of  fifty-seven  mlleB.  Jim  reported  the  fact  to  Fred,  and 
looked  at  his  watch  to  see  what,  the  exact  time  was.  They 
had  gone  about  twenty  miles  when  Jim,  after  looking  at  the 
steam  gauge,  discovered  that  it  was  time  to  feed  the  fur¬ 
nace.  He  opened  the  door  and  shoveled  in  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  coal,  during  which  time  Fred  sat  with  his 
hand  on  the  throttle  gazing  out  at  the  rails.  He  heard  Jim 
slum  to  the  furnace  door,  and  turned  hie  head  to  speak  to 


him,  when  he  beheld  two  masked  men  standing  almost  at  his 
side,  each  of  whom  held  a  revolver  in  his  hand.  A  further 
glance  revealed  a  third  one  coming  over  the  coal-bank  on 
the  tender,  also  masked  and  armed.  By  the  light  of  the  little 
lamp  above  the  steam  gauge  he  saw  the  flash  of  a  yellow 
diamond  on  the  shirt-front  of  the  man  Dearest  him.  As  ho 
rose  to  his  feet  and  relinquished  his  hold  upon  tiie  throttle 
the  man  with  the  yellow  diamond  raised  his  revolver  and 
pointed  it  at  his  face.  Quick  a3  a  flash,  and  with  the  force  of 
a  thunderbolt,  Fred  knocked  the  first  mask  from  the  en¬ 
gine,  following  it  up  with  a  lightning  stroke  that  sent  the 
other  one  after  him.  He  had  no  time  to  think  of  hi3  re¬ 
volver,  nor  would  he  have  been  able  to  draw  it  in  time  to 
save  himself  had  he  attempted  to  do  so. 

The  surprise,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peril  of  the  moment, 
gave  him  more  power  in  the  blows  he  delivered  than  he  ever 
possessed  at  any  previous  moment  in  his  life,  and  in  the 
brief  space  of  three  or  four  seconds  the  two  masks  had  been 
knocked  from  the  engine.  He  wheeled  to  confront  the  third 
just  in  time  to  see  Jim  bring  his  heavy  shovel  do-wn  upon  his 
head  with  crushing  force,  notwithstanding  the  muzzle  of  a 
revolver  thrust  almost  in  his  face. 

“Good!  good!”  he  exclaimed.  “Keep  your  eye  on  him!"  and 
with  that  he  turned  and  renewed  his  grasp  on  the  throttle, 
took  his  accustomed  seat,  and  gazed  out  on  the  rails  ahead. 

The  whole  thing  had  occurred,  and  was  over  within  the 
brief  space  of  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  seconds  of  time. 

“Well,  well,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “it  was  the  yellow 
diamond,  after  all;  I  would  knowr  him  again  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  for  I  talked  with  him  face  to  face  twice  on  the 
same  day  at  Bolton.  I  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  I  really 
can’t  understand  how  in  creation  I  managed  to  do  it,  or 
why  they  didn’t  get  in  a  shot,  as  he  had  the  drop  on  me  dead 
sure.  I  guess  he  didn’tathink  I  would  resist,  and  was  knocked 
off  so  quickly  he  couldn’t  fire.  It  can’t  be  that  he  escaped 
alive,  for  we  were  making  a  mile  a  minute  when  he  struck 
the  ground.” 

He  turned  his  head  and  looked  back  at  the  man  wrho  the 
fireman  had  downed,  saw  that  Jim  had  removed  the  mask 
and  taken  charge  of  his  revolver,  and  that  he  was  lying  still 
as  if  dead  or  unconscious. 

Jim  looked  up  at  him  and  Fred  beckoned  to  him.  He 
promptly  stepped  to  his  side  and  Fred  asked: 

“Did  you  kill  him?” 

“I  dunno,”  was  the  repty.  “If  he’s  alive  he’ll  have  a  head¬ 
ache  the  rest  of  his  life.” 

“Keep  your  eye  on  him,”  Fred  suggested. 

“I  can’t  do  it.  I’m  going  to  tie  him.”  And  with  that  the 
fireman  raised  the  lid  of  his  seat  to  look  for  something  with 
■which  to  find  the  would-be  train-robber.  He  soon  fished  up 
from  the  chest  a  bunch  of  strong  twine,  which  he  held  up  to 
view  for  Fred  to  see.  The  latter  nodded  his  head  approvingly 
and  Jim  proceeded  to  tie  his  prisoner. 

Fred  returned  to  his  seat,  which  he  kept  until  they  were 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  next  stopping  place,  which,  as 
before  stated,  was  after  a  run  of  fifty-seven  miles.  He  looked 
at  his  watch  and  saw  that  it  was  nearly  time  for  the  stop. 
Then  he  blew  the  -whistle  and  the  train  slowed  up  till  the 
engine  stopped  at  the  water-tank. 

Again  the  superintendent  of  the  Roxbury  &  Bolton  road, 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  directors,  left  the  car  and 
came  forward  to  see  if  everything  was  all  right  with  the 
engineer  and  his  engine.  As  soon  as  Fred  saw*  them,  he  sang 
out  to  the  superintendent: 

“Say,  Mr.  Cochran,  come  up  here — quick!” 

Cochran  sprang  upon  the  engine,  and  Fred  pointed  to  the 
prisoner,  lying  still  unconscious  and  bound  on  the  coal  back 
on  the  tender,  and  remarked: 

“Three  masked  men,  each  with  revolvers  in  their  hands, 
suddenly  came  over  the  tender  upon  us  before  we  were  aware 
of  their  presence.” 

“Great.  Scott!"  gasped  the  superintendent.  “Where  did  that 
happen?” 

"About  twenty  miles  this  side  of  our  last  stopping  place, 
some  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  miles  back  up  the  road.” 

“What  became  of  the  other  two?” 

“I  knocked  them  both  off  so  quick  they  didn’t  have  time 
to  pull  a  trigger,  and  the  fireman  smashed  that  fellow  on  the 
head  with  his  shovel.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  is  d-nd  or 
alive.” 

The  superintendent  was  nearly  paralyzed  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  hastily  repeated  the  story  to  the  railroad  officials 
who  were  standing  on  the  ground  along  the  side  of  the 
engine. 

“See  here,  gentlemen,”  called  out  Fred  from  the  engine. 
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'if  you  don’t  get  aboard  you’ll  be  left,  as  we’ve  been  running!  ‘‘Maybe  we’ll  find  a  house  on  the  trad:,”  said  Jim,  “before  we 


i-l-out  the  limit  of  speed,  hence  can’t  do  much  towards  catch¬ 
ing  up  the  five  minutes  we  have  lost  here,”  and  with  that  he  . 
pu  led  the  whistle-crank.  Fred  then  quietly  awaited  the  sig-  \ 


get  through.  That  fellow  had  a  pretty  heavy  jag  on  to  lie 
down  right  across  the  rail.” 

Oh,  he  didn’t  lie  down.  He  stumbled  and  fell  and  was  too 


nal  from  the  conductor  to  start,  which  came  a  moment  later, !  drunk  to  get  up,  and  was  probably  fast  asleep  inside  of  a 


anc  the  train  moved  forward. 

Jim,"  said  he  to  the  fireman,  “if  we  can  find  a 
run  anywhere,  we’ll  have  to  increase  the  speed  in 
catch  up  with  the  schedule.  Bo  you  know  -whether 
any  such'  ahead  of  us?” 

said  Jim.  “I  know  that  there  are  quite  a  number 
straight  runs  on  the  line,  but  hanged  if  I  can  tell 
where  they  are  just  now.” 

Fred  pulled  open  the  throttle;  the  great  iron  horse  took  on 
a  sudden  spurt  and  shot  along  over  the  rails  at  a  speed  ex- 
ceding  that  of  a  mile  a  minute. 

In  due  time  a  number  of  lights  suddenly  appeared  ahead 
of  them,  and  Fred  knew  that  it  was  a  town  or  village,  and 
immediately  blew  the  whistle  for  down  brakes. 


“Now*, 
straight 
order  to 
there  is 
"No." 
of  long, 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MAN  ON  THE  TRACK!  v 


The  train  slowed  up  at  the  depot  of  the  little  town,  where 
quite  a  number  of  people  had  gathered  on  the  platform.  The  ! 
president  of  the  road  immediately  alighted  from  the  car  and 
instructed  the  agent  to  telegraph  to  the  next  stopping  place, 
which  -was  the  largest  town  between  there  and  Fort  Worth,  j 

telling  the  agent  there  to  have  officers,  doctors  and  an  am-  J  ^  ve'ry'feVstara"’  at  the“sametiroe  distort* roSrtw  thim- 
bulance  ai  tae  aepot  on  the  arrival  ol  the  special.  I  der  was  heard,  accompanied  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  in 

All  aboard!  ”  sang  out  the  conductor,  and  a  scramble  en-  ^e  southwest 
sued  among  the  passengers,  who  were  still  veuy  much  ex¬ 
cited  over  the  hold-up,  to  get  aboard  the  cars. 


couple  of  minutes.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  so.  The  superintendent  was  right  about  its 
being  mean  whisky,  for  they  do  have  some  of  the  meanest  in 
the  world  in  these  Western  towns.” 

In  a  little  while  they  reached  Moundville  nearly  two  minutes 
behind  the  schedule  time;  the  party  was  joined  there  by  the 
division  superintendent  of  that  pprt  of  the  line. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  called  out  Cochran,  as  he  ran  up  to  the  en¬ 
gine,  “they  say  the  next  run  is  the  worst  part  of  the  whole 
road,  so  you’ll  have  to  be  careful.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  believe  it  runs  through  a  pretty  hilly  region  with  several 
streams  and  a  number  of  sharp  curves.” 

“How  in  thunder  am  I  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  speed  then?” 

“I  don’t  know.  You’ll  have  to  use  your  own  judgment  about 
your  speed.  Slow  up  where  you  think  it  is  necessary  and  in¬ 
crease  your  pace  -wherever  you  think  it  safe.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  returned  Fred,  “but  at  night  T  can’t  see 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  headlight..  I  can’t  underst-und  why  an 
engineer  hasn’t  been  provided  at  some  of  the  stepping  places  to 
take  charge  of  the  engine.” 

“Well,  you  know  we  did  provide  an  engineer,  and,  but  for 
his  hurt,  he  would  have  taken  charge  at  Bolton.” 

“Well,  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can,  but  if  an  aecode.nt  should  hap¬ 
pen,  Jim  and  I  should  be  the  sufferers.  It  looks,  though,  as 
if  we  were  going  to  have  a  storm.” 

“Yes,  I  think  we  will,”  and  both  of  them  looked  up  and  could 


When  the  special  reached  the  next  stopping  place  a  crowd 
of  some  five  hundred  people  -was  at  the  depot  to  greet  them.  , 
TyvTo  policemen,  a  physician  and  an  ambulance  were  there  ; 
to  receive  the  wounded  man,  who  was  quickly  removed  from  ; 
the  tender  to  the  platform  of  the  depot.  As  soon  as  that  j 
was  done  Fred  demanded  more  coal  for  the  run. 

One  of  the  railroad  employees  climbed  up  on  the  engine,  i 
while  another  uncoupled  it  from  the  train,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  ran  it  up  under  the  place  where  the  coal  was  dumped 
on  board  the  tender.  It  was  done  inside  of  three  minutes,  and 


YvThen  they  pulled  out  from  Moundville  they 
had  a  run  of  sixty-twro  miles  to  the  next  stopping  place  on  the 
schedule,  and  were  then  full  three  minutes  late.  They  had 
not  gone  five  miles  before  they  found  the  road  running  in  a 
zigzag  way  among  a  rangg  of  rugged  hills.  Fred  reduced  the 
speed  fully  one-fourth  and  yet  that  was  at  least  fifteen  miles 
to  the  hour  faster  than  that  of  the  regular  express  train. 

“It  is  foolish,”  he  said  to  himself,  “to  mark  the  schedule 
sixty  miles  an  hour  over  this  part  of  the  road,  for  even  forty- 
five  miles  would  be  a  dangerous  run.  The  storm  is  going  to 
make  matters  worse,  I  fear.  ” 

A  few  minutes  later  peals  of  thunder  were  heard  above  the 
roaring  of  the  train,  and  the  flashes  of  lightning  were  vivid 


when  they  were  ready  to  start  again,  Fred  found  that  he  had  and  continuous.  Suddenly  both  he  and  Jim  saw  a  streak  of 
lost  nearly  two  minutes  from  his  schedule  time,  and  again  he  |  lightning  descending  straight  down  from  a  dense  cloud,  like  a 


proceeded  to  make  it  up.  He  found,  however,  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sharp  curves  in  the  road  that  bothered  him  not  a 
little.  He  watched  his  opportunities,  though,  to  make  tre¬ 
mendous  spurts,  and,  after  a  run  of  some  twenty  odd  miles, 
was  again  on  schedule  time. 

Just  at  that  moment  Fred  shut  off  steam,  yelling: 

“Whistle  down  brakes,  quick!”  Jim  sprang  to  the  whistle 
crank  and  gave  the  signal  to  the  brakemen,  while  Fred  re¬ 
versed  the  steam.  The  impetus  of  the  train,  however,  .sent  it 
forward  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed,  but  which  began  to  lessen 
immediately.  Jim  leaned  forward,  looked  out  ahead,  and  saw 
the  form  of  a  man  lying  across  the  right  hand  rail,  scarcely 
two  hundred  yards  ahead. 

“Heavens!”  he  gasped,  “it’s  a  man  on  the  track!” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “he  is  either  dead  or  wants  to  be  killed.” 

He  had  done  all  he  could  to  stop  the  train,  and  now  de¬ 
pended  on  the  brakemen  to  check  it  up  in  time.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  and  the  train  came  to  a  full  stop  with  the  cowcatcher 
within  ten  feet  of  the  man  lying  on  the  track.  Both  he  and 
J;m  ieaped  to  the  ground,  ran  forward,  and  quickly  drew  the 
man  off  the  rail. 

“What’s  the  matter?  What’s  the  matter?”  came  in  a  chorus 
from  the  passengers,  many  of  whom  had  left  the  cars,  while 
others  were  leaning  out  the  windows. 

“Man  on  the  track,”  sang  out  Fred. 

“Wouldn’t  he  get  off?”  the  president  of  the  road  asked. 

“I  don't  think  he  could,”  returned  Fred,  “for  I  don’t  know 
whether  he  is  alive  or  dead.” 

•  I  g;.*  :  he’s  dead  drunk,”  put  in  Jim,  the  fireman,  who  de- 
lf.fi- ?  very  strong  odor  of  whisky  in  the  air. 

""“That’s  just  the  size  of  it,”  said  the  superintendent,  “and 
H’:-  the  n  eanest  whisky  I  think  I  ever  smelled.  Lay  him  out 
of  the  way  and  go  ahead.” 

jr  7  ;  s  soon  done,  and  'hen  the  long  iun  was  started  again. 

“There's  three  minutes  lost  again,  Jim,”  said  Fred,  as  he 
#tart"d  a. a  train.  “1  wonder  what  we’ll  run  up  against  next?” 


long  forked  arrow,  and  strike  the  rails  about  a  mile  ahead  of 
them;  a  steel-bluish  flame  followed,  the  flash  along  the  rail  to 
meet  them.  Fred’s  hair  stood  on  end,  and  Jim,  who  was  watch¬ 
ing  the  rails,  let  out  a  yell  of  terror  that  would  have  put  to 
shame  a  Comanche  Indian.  It  struck  the  steel  band  of  the 
driving  wheel,  and  for  the  space  of  thirty  seconds  or  more  a 
circle  of  light  on  that  side  told  that  it  was  revolving  with  the 
wheel.  Jim  yelled  again,  but  Fred  kept  his  seat  with  his  hand 
on  the  throttle,  whilst  t.he  thought  flashed  through  his  brain 
that  if  he  was  killed  they  would  find  him  still  at  his  post:  but 
the  next  moment  the  electric  current  passed  off  and  all  was 
darkness  again,  save  where  the  flash  of  the  headlight  illumined 
the  rails. 

Fred  looked  at  the  fireman,  and  found  him  white  as  a  sheet. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  I  guess  I’m  all  right,”  returned  Jim,  with  a  sickly 
smile,  “but  I  don’t  want  to  see  that  thing  happen  again.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  returned  Fred;  “but  what’s  the  use  of  holler¬ 
ing  before  you  are  hit?” 

“Why,  because  I  couldn’t  holler  after  I  was  hit  with  that 
thing.  ” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  I  never  thought  of  it. 
I’ll  holler  next  time  myself.  Did  it  do  you  any  good?” 

“Yes,  I  think  it  did.  It  prevented  me  from  being  scared  to 
death.” 

The  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  continued  for  several  min¬ 
utes,  during  which  Fred  sat  rigid  as  a  statue,  with  his  hand  on 
the  throttle,  watching  the  rails  in  front  of  him. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  clap  of  thunder  and  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  together,  accompanied  by  a  report  as  though  all  the  "ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  heavens  had  been  fired  at  once.  A  tree  a  short 
distance  on  the  right  of  the  road  was  smashed  to  splinters, 
and  for  the  space  of  a  few  seconds  enveloped  in  a  bright  bluish 
flame.  Neither  one  of  them  uttered  a  word,  but  both  shuddered 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  terrific  power  of  electricity.  A  little 
later  Fred  remarked  to  the  fireman: 
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“Some  dav  these  trains  will  be  run  by  electricity,  for  it  is 
more  powerful  and  cheaper  than  steam.” 

“Well,  when  they  adopt  the  lightning  as  motive  power,  I’ll 
resign  my  place  as  engineer,”  returned  Jim.  “I  don’t  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  There’s  a  fire  ahead  somewhere," 
and  Jim  stooped  and  peered  out  through  the  little  narrow 
window  in  front  of  him.  A  bright  light  was  seen,  and  a  minute 
or  two  later  Fred  was  horrified  at  discovering  the  roof  of  a 
covered  bridge  that  spanned  a  river  was  on  fire. 

“Down  brakes,  Jim!”  he  yelled,  and  the  next  moment  the 
shrieks  of  the  whistle  pierced  the  midnight  air.  The  brakemen 
sprang  to  their  posts,  but  a§  it  was  down  grade,  the  impetus 
of  the  train  rendered  all  their  efforts  futile,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  it  was  crashing  through  the  bridge  and  passed  under  the 
burning  roof.  The  headlight,  however,  revealed  the  fact  to 
Fred  that  the  rails  were  still  all  rights  so  he  turned  on  the 
steam  and  motioned  to  Jim  to  whistle  off  brakes,  and  a  few 
seconds  later  the  danger  was  passed. 

The  lightning  had  struck  the  roof  of  the  bridge  and  set  it 
on  fire,  but  in  less  than  half  a  minute  later  a  deluge  of  rain 
can:o  down. 

“That  may  save  the  bridge,  Jim,”  called  out  Fred  to  his 
fireman.  * 

“Yes;  if  it  doesn’t  it’s  a  goner.” 

“Oh,  a  downpour  like  this  wrould  put  outjhe  fires  of  Hades.” 

“Yes,  but  a  rain  never  reaches  there,”  returned  Jim,  “and 
the  roof  of  that  place  never  catches  fire.” 

Back  in  the  train,  the  president  of  the  road  and  the  other 
officials  were  not  only  terribly  frightened,  but  astounded  at 
the  audacity  of  the  young  engineer  in  dashing  through  the 
bridge,  where  nearly  a  car  length  of  the  roof  was  on  fire,  as 
sparks  and  cinders  fell  all  about  them  on  both  sides  of  the 
car,  lighting  the  scene  up  as  bright  as  day.  They  had  passed 
tbfough  it,  however,  before  they  could  catch  their  breath. 

The  president  of  the  road  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  yelled  out 
at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

“That  bridge  is  on  fire!” 

“Yes,  yes!”  exclaimed  several  others,  rising  to  their  feet 
in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  “and  that  boy  of  an  engineer  dashed 
rfcrht  through  it.” 

“We’ll  be  lucky  if  we  get  through  alive!”  exclaimed  one  of 
the  directors. 

“Oh,  the  danger  is  passed  now,”  said  Superintendent  Coch¬ 
ran,  “but  I  believe  I've  had  about  a  year’s  growth  scared  out 
of  me.” 

Several  of  the  passengers  made  a  rush  to  the  rear  end  of  the 
train,  from  which  they 'could  see  the  light  of  the  burning 
bridge,  but  at  the  same  moment  the  tremendous  downpour  of 
rain  gave  them  the  hope  that  the  flames  would  be  extinguished. 
A  few  minutes  later  they  were  whirled  around  the  curve  which 
shut  out  the  view  of  the  bridge,  and  caused  them  to  return  to 
their  seats,  where  they  fell  to  discussing  the  wonderful  nerve 
of  the  young  engineer  in  dashing  across  the  bridge  under  the 
burning  roof,  and  many  of  them  were  apprehensive  that  he  was 
reckless,  and  that,  therefore,  their  lives  were  all  in  danger. 

“Oh,  look  here,  now,”  said  Superintendent  Cochran.  “He 
whistled  down  brakes  before  he  struck  the  bridge,  a  fact  which 
perhaps  none  of  you  noticed,  but  I  guess  he  saw  the  rails  were 
all  right,  and  whistled  off  brakes  and  kept  on  through.” 

“Maybe  you  are  right,”  returned  the  president  of  the  road, 
“but  it  was  a  very  dangerous  thing.” 

“Of  course  it  was.  The  whole  run  is  a  danger,  but  so  far  we 
are  all  right,  and  my  confidence  in  him  increases  with  every 
mile:  yet  I  don’t  believe  he  is  over  eighteen  years  of  age.” 

“What!”  gasped  the  president  of  the  road,  his  eyes  bulging. 
“Is  he  so  young  as  that?” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  as  he  told  me  he  was  only  a  boy.” 

“Well,  I  know  he  looks  like  a  boy,  but  I’ve  seen  men  thirty 
years  of  age  that  looked  as  young  and  boyish  as  ho  does  so  I 
certainly  thought  he  was  at  least  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
/ears  old.  Where  did  you  pick  him  up?” 

"I  first  met  him  in  Roxbury  in  company  with  one  of  our 
Hrst  engineers,  who  introduced  him  to  me  and  stated  that  he 
was  one  of  the  best  engineers  in  the  country;  so  I  engaged  him 
to  run  the  special  down  to  Bolton,  as  he  had  been  over  the 
road  three  or  four  times,  running  the  engine  for  his  friend 
who  was  in  the  cab  with  him.  You  know  you  were  to  have 
one  of  your  own  engineers  at  Bolton,  but  an  accident  prevented 
him  from  taking  charge.” 

“Yes,  yes,"  assented  the  president.  “It  was  a  strange  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  that  put  us  in  the  hands  of  a  voung 
engineer  of  whom  none  of  us  know  anything  at  all-  but  so  far 
hp  has  clone  as  well  as  the  oldest  hand  on  the  road’ could  have 
done,  and  if  we  get  through  all  right,  I  am  going  to  let  him 
know  how  much  I  appreciate  him." 

“That’s  right,"  sung  out  several  of  the  directors  and  other 


officials.  “We  ought  to  give  him  a  testimonial  of  some  kind, 
for  he  has  not  only  run  the  train  splendidly,  but  has  done  what 
no  other  engineer  on  the  line  has  ever  done,  and  that  :s  *0 
coolly  knock  the  train  robbers  off  of  the  engine  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  hold  him  up;  by  that  single  act  he  has  saved  every 
dollar  in  charge  of  the  paymaster.” 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  sang  out  Superintendent  Cochran,  “while 
you  are  singing  his  praises  and  patting  him  on  the  back,  don  t 
forget  his  fireman.  I  know  him  well,  for  he’s  been  running  on 
that  same  engine  for  nearly  two  years,  and  has  kept  it  looking 
as  bright  as  a  new  coin  all  the  time.” 

“It’s  a  marvelous  run,”  remarked  the  division  superintend¬ 
ent  of  that  road,  “and  all  the  more  so  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  been  over  this  road  before.  I  was  un¬ 
der  the  impression  until  I  came  aboard  that  it  was  one  of  our 
old  engineers  at  the  throttle.” 

While  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  young  engineer  was 
going  on  among  the  passengers,  Fred  was  guiding  the  great 
iron  horse  through  the  hills  and  over  deep  gorges  with  a  steady 
hand.  In  the  meantime  the  tremendous  downpQur  of  rain  was 
rapidly  filling  the  streams  and  gullies  with  immense  torrents, 
whose  roaring  sometimes  could  be  heard  above  that  of  the 
flying  train.  It  had  not  ceased  when  they  slowed  up  at  the 
next  stopping  place,  hence  none  of  the  passengers  left  the  train 
to  fire  questions  at  the  engineer,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two 
minutes  they  pulled,  out  again  and  went  on  their  way  nearly 
ten  minutes  behind  the  schedule  time. 

Fred  had  learned,  however,  from  a '  track  hand  who  ap¬ 
proached  the  engine  to  see  who  the  engineer  was  in  charge  of 
it,  that  the  next  run  had  a  stretch  of  forty-two  miles  as 
straight  as  a  rifle  barrel. 

“That’s  all  right,”  remarked  Fred  to  the  fireman,  as  the  train 
started  off,  “I’ll  make  that  forty-two  miles  in  thirty-two  min¬ 
utes,  and  catch  up  the  lost  time.” 

“I  don’t  believe  she  can  do  it,”  said  Jim,  shaking  his  head; 
“that’s  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  an  hour.” 

“Just  wait  and  see,”  returned  Fred,  “any  old  engine  can 
keep  on  the  rails  in  a  straight  run,  so  if  you’ll  give  me  the  full 
limit  of  steam  I’ll  make  it.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  give  you  all  the  steam  you  want,”  and  with 
that  Jim  began  shoveling  coal  into  the  furnace.  The  great 
iron  horse  dashed  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  like  a 
thunderbolt.  Occasional  flashes  of  lightning  enabled  Fred  to 
see  three  or  four  miles  ahead  along  the  rails,  so  he  had  no  fear 
about  giving  the  splendid  giant  full  headway. 

“Wliat’s  the  rate  now,  Jim?”  he  asked  of  the  fireman. 

“Don’t  ask  me,”  was  the  reply,  “I  don’t  believe  a  streak  of 
lightning  behind  us  could  catch  us,  and  I  bet  those  people  iu 
the  train  think  we  are  both  drunk  and  running  away.” 

“Are  we  making  eighty  miles  an  hour?” 

“More  than  that,”  said  Jim.  “I  can’t  even  see  the  crosS  ties 
in  front,  only  the  glitter  of  the  rails  in  the  light. 

True  to  his  promise,  Fred  made  the  forty-two  miles  in  ex¬ 
actly  thirty-two  minutes,  for  he  looked  at  his  watch  as  soon  as 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  first  curve,  and  knew  that  the  long, 
straight  run  had  been  passed  over. 

“You  made  it!”  shouted  Jim,  as  he  looked  at  his  timepiece. 

“Yes,  I  knew  I  would,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  life  you  can 
brag  on  old  32. 

“Yes,  and  I  will,  toof!” 

In  exactly  twenty  minutes  later  the  next  stopping  place  was 
reached,  where,  as  the  rain  had  ceased,  the  president  of  the 
road  and  a  number  of  the  passengers  ran  forward  to  speak  to 
Fred. 

“Say,  young  man,”  sang  out  the  president,  “why  did  you 
dash  through  that  bridge  when  it  vas  on  fire?” 

“Why,  because  the  rails  ran  that  way,”  laughed  Fred;  “you 
didn’t  expect  me  to  stop  and  row  across,  did  you?” 

“No,  but  I  guess  you  are  the  only  engineer  on  the  top  side 
of  earth  that  would  have  done  it.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?  Are  vou  sorrv  that  I 
did?” 

“No;  we  came  through  all  right,  but  it  might  have  been  the 
end  of  us.” 

“Well,  you  want  me  to  take  you  through  to  the  end.  don't 
you?” 

“Yes,  provided  Fort  Worth  is  the  end." 

“Well,  that’s  the  end  I  am  reaching  for.  You  put  me  here 
to  take  you  through,  and  I’m  going  to  do  it  if  any  man  on 
earth  can.” 

"Well,  suppose  a  mountain  should  fall  over  on  the  track 
what  would  you  do?  Go  over  it?” 

"No.  I'd  put  on  full  Etearn  and  dash  right  through  it  " 

“I  believe  you  would,"  laughed  the  president.  “How  old  are 
you,  young  man?" 

’  Well,  I  was  about  eighteen  when  I  started  from  Bolton, 
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'  ur  J  ^on  T  know  how  old  I’ll  be  when  I  reach  Fort  Worth. 

,nU  will  be  as  white  as  snow  and  my  face  covered 
'' v  nnkles,  when  I  reach  there,  for  I’ve  been  scared  half  to 
<‘°‘*th  several  times.” 

.  s  scaring  you?”  the  president  asked. 

'*  ait  until  I  get  through,  and  I’ll  tell  you,  for  were  I  to  do 

so  now,  you  d  fall  right  down  in  your  tracks  and  give  up  the 
ghost.  ” 

\\  hat  in  thunder  do  you  mean?  Is  there  anything  wrong?” 

les;  everything  is  wrong.  ” 

.In  heaven’s  name,  what  is  wrong?” 

Well,  the  worst  is,  you’ve  put  a  boy  to  make  this  run  over 
a  stiange  road  he  never  saw  before,  and  that’s  as  much  as  I’m 
going  to  tell  you  just  now.” 

^  ell,  answer  me  one  more  question.” 

”What  is  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“Simply  this:  Is  that  the  worst  danger  to  which  we  are  ex¬ 
posed?” 


“Yes,  I  think  it  is.” 

“Then  we  won’t  bother  about  the  others,”  laughed  the  presi¬ 
dent,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  others  who  had  crowded 
around  him.  "I  think  you  are  trying  to  have  a  little  fun  with 
us,  anyway.” 

“Well,  I  ought  to  have  a  little,”  returned  Fred,  “for  getting 
me  ii to  this  scrape.” 

“Oh;  that’s  all  right;  wait  until  we  get  through,  and  if  we 
don  t  do  the  fair  thing  by  you.  I’ll  furnish  the  money  to  buy 
the  arsenic  to  poison  the  whole  crowd  of  us  with.” 

“All  right,  get  aboard,  and  we’ll  be  off,  for  I  want  to  get 
there  right  up  to  the  last  minute  of  the  schedule.” 

They  hurried  back  to  the  cars,  and  a  few  moments  later  the 
conductor's  signal  told  Fred  he  could  go  ahead,  and  again  he 
started  off  on  another  long  run,  at  the  end  of  which  was  Fort 
Worth,  the  terminus  of  the  road. 

“You  were  pretty  saucy  with  them,”  remarked  Jim  the  fire¬ 
man,  when  they  were  well  under  way  again. 

“Yes,  but  they  like  it.  It  shows  them  that  we  are  not  afraid 
of  the  dangers  that  surround  us.  We’ll  soon  reach  the  end 
now,  and  if  we  get  through  all  right,  we  will  both  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  long  run,  and  if  it  doesn’t  give  you  an  en¬ 
gine  on  the  R.  &  B.  road,  I’ll  give  the  superintendent  a  pretty 
plain  talking  to.” 

“Well,  I’ll  leave  that  for  you  to  do,”  replied  Jim,  “for  it 
won’t  do  for  me  to  say  a  word  about  it.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


CONCLUSION. 


Before  starting  on  the  last  run,  Fred  had  learned  from  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Worth  road  that  the  run 
ahead  of  him  was  a  fine  one,  with  very  few  curves,  which  was 
extremely  satisfactory  to  him. 

As  he  pulled  open  the  throttle,  he  turned  to  the  fireman 
with: 


¥ 


“Now,  Jim,  give  me  plenty  of  steam  and  we’ll  get  through  all 
right.  We  want  to  fetch  up  on  the  last  minute  of  the  sched¬ 
ule.” 

“We  can  get  in  five  minutes  ahead  of  it,”  remarked  Jim. 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  wish  to  do  that.  I  simply  want  to  get  in 
exactly  on  time.  Running  ahead  of  the  schedule  is  sometimes 
as  dangerous  as  running  behind  it,  because  the  whole  thing 
has  been  mapped  out  as  a  guide,  and  I  don’t  believe  any  en¬ 
gineer  should  go  before  or  behind  it.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  assented  the  fireman;  “I’ll  give  you  all  the 
steam  you  want.  It  might  be  well,  though,  to  pick  up  a  couple 
of  minutes  for  fear  of  interruptions  of  some  kind  and  drop 
them  at  the  other  end  of  the  run.” 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  you  are  right,”  returned  Fred,  “and 
I  believe  I  will  do  it.”  So  he  put  on  a  little  more  steam,  that 
sent  the  great  iron  horse  roaring  along  ahead  of  the  mile  a 
minute  rate. 


He  kept  that  up  until  the  two  minutes  had  been  gained, 
after  which  he  slackened  the  speed  so  as  to  keep  up  the  rate 
and  retain  what  he  had  gained.  It  was  well  that  he  did  so,  for 
no* withstanding  the  assurance  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
that  he  had  a  smooth  run  ahead  of  him  with  few  curves,  it 
^turned  out  that  some  of  the  turns  in  the  road  were  very  sharp, 
fcUj  rudence  demanded  a  much  lower  rate  of  speed  in  round¬ 
er,,  them  That  caused  him  to  lose  one  of  the  two  minutes  he 
Elld  gained,  and  he  held  that  in  reserve  until  they  were  within 
*  abojt  ten  mil's  of  Fort  Worth,  at  which  point  Jim  consulted 
Ibis  watch  and  gave  him  the  cue;  then  he  slowed  down  to  the 
'  dnl£,  and  when  the  lights  of  the  city  appeared,  gave 
la  »erie»  histles  that  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  exultant 
•  - A  few  minutes  later  they  slowed  up  in  the  car  shed 
lexac'V;  on  time  to  the  very  second. 


—  

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  night  was  nearly  gone, 
quite  a  crowd  of  people,  more  or  less  interested,  were  present 
in  the  depot  to  welcome  the  railroad  officials,  all  of  whom 
promptly  alighted  and  rushed  forward  to  the  engine  to  con¬ 
gratulate  and  shake  hands  with  the  young  engineer  and  his 
fireman. 

“My  boy,”  said  the  president  of  the  Fort  Worth  road,  as  he 
grasped  Fred’s  hand,  “you  have  made  a  wonderful  run,  and 
that,  too,  exactly  on  time,  a  feat  that  not  one  engineer  in  a 
hundred  could  have  accomplished.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  Fred,  “I  didn’t  want  the  job,  and 
wouldn’t  take  it  again  for  a  thousand  dollars,  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  when  I  started  to  get  through  on  time  if  it  was  in 
the  range  of  possibility  to  do  so.” 

“That  shows  that  you  have  the  right  stuff  in  you,  my  boy,” 
said  the  president,  as  he  gave  way  for  others  who  wished  to 
shake  his  hand.  “Not  only  as  an  engineer,  but  in  your  fight 
with  the  train  robbers,  for  you  saved  a  big  sum  of  money  for 
the  company,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  it  will  not  be 
overlooked.” 

“I  never  thought  of  the  money,  sir,”  replied  Fred,  “when  I 
saw  the. villains,  but  made  up  my  mind  on  the  flash  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  if  they  succeeded  in  holding  up  the  train,  it  would 
be  the  last  of  me.  I  am  easily  persuaded,  but  rather  obstinate 
when  force  is  used  against  me.” 

“That’s  it,  that’s  it,”  said  several  of  the  passengers,  “and  it 
was  spirit  and  pluck  that  saved  us.  Now,  you  and  your  fire¬ 
man  must  come  to  the  hotel  with  us,  and  whatever  we  have 
there,  you,  too,  shall  have  also.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’m  a  stranger  in  the  town,  and 
I  guess  a  good  deal  hungrier  than  any  of  you  are,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  sleepy.” 

“Oh,  as  for  that,”  laughed  Superintendent  Cochran,  “none 
of  us  have  had  any  sleep.” 

“The  deuce  you  haven’t!  You  had  a  sleeper  back  there.” 

“Yes,  so  we  did,  but  after  that  hold-up  not  one  of  us 
thought  any  more  of  sleep.” 

“They  all  went  to  a  hotel,  and  Fred  and  Jim  were  soon  sound 
asleep. 

When  they  arose  and  went  down  for  their  breakfast,  they 
were  informed  by  Superintendent  Cochran  that  telegraphic 
news  had  come  that  the  two  masked  robbers  who  had  been 
knocked  from  the  engine,  had  been  found  by  the  roadside,  one 
dead,  and  the  other  so  badly  hurt  that  recovery  was  impos¬ 
sible. 

“Just  as  I  expected,”  remarked  Fred.  “The  chances  are 
mighty  slim  for  a  man  to  escape  alive  when  he  falls  from  a 
train  going  at  such  a  high  rate  of  speed.  I  wish  I  knew  which 
of  those  two  men  is  yet  alive.  One  of  them  wore  a  yellow 
diamond  on  his  short  front,  whom  I  met  and  talked  with  in 
Bolton,  and  when  I  knocked  him  from  the  engine,  I  saw  the 
flash  of  that  diamond.  I  tried  to  buy  it  from  him  at  the  Bolton 
House,  but  we  couldn’t  agree  on  the  price.” 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  Cochran,  “I’ll  see  if  that  diamond 
was  found  on  him,”  and  he  left  the  breakfast  room  to  go  in 
search  of  the  president  of  the  road,  to  whom  he  told  the  story. 

A  dispatch  was  immediately  sent  off  making  inquiries  about 
the  diamond,  and  an  hour  later  a  reply  came  stating  that  the 
diamond  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  the  little 
town  near  which  the  two  bodies  were  found.  The  president 
of  the  road  immediately  telegraphed  instructions  to  hold  it  for 
further  orders. 

“He  shall  have  that  diamond  if  there  is  any  legal  way  to 
get  it,”  said  he  to  Superintendent  Cochran. 

Just  about  that  time  another  dispatch  came,  stating  that 
the  robber  whom  the  fireman  had  struck  down  with  the  shovel 
had  died  without  recovering  consciousness. 

“By  George!  Jim,”  said  Fred,  “we  did  up  all  three  of  them, 
didn’t  we?” 

“You  bet  we  did,”  returned  Jim,  “and  I  believe  I’m  about 
as  proud  of  that  as  the  run  we  made.” 

“Yes,  it’s  quite  a  feather  in  our  cap.  I’m  sorry,  though,  that 
I  haven’t  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  man  with  the  yellow  dia¬ 
mond.” 

“Well,  he’s  alive  yet,  I  hear.” 

“Yes,  but  the  physician  telegraphed  that  he  can’t  recover,  so 
I  guess  he’ll  peg  out  before  the  day  ends.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  He  doesn’t  deserve  to  live.” 

“Very  true,  and  I  don’t  care  whether  he  does  or  not;  but 
still,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  two  or  three  questions  for  my 
own  satisfaction.  I’m  going  now  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
send  a  dispatch  to  Terry.” 

“I’ll  send  one  to  Tom,  too,”  said  Jim,  and  together  the  two 
proceeded  to  the  telegraph  office,  where  Fred  sent  a  dispatch 
to  Terry,  saying; 
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“Got  through  on  time  with  a  year’s  fun  jammed  In  a  bunch. 
Don’t  know  when  I  will  return.  Wait  for  me.” 

Jim  then  sent  off  his  dispatch  to  Tom  Maylield  containing 

but  three  words: 


‘Got  through  safe. 


Half  an  hour  later  Fred  received  a  reply  to  his  dispatch  as 
follows: 


‘Old  St.  Nick  is  kind  to  you.  Will  wait  here  for  you.” 


Fred  laughed,  put  the  dispatch  in  his  pocket,  and  when  he 
showed  it  to  Superintendent  Cochran,  the  latter  borrowed  it 
aud  passed  it  around  among  the  railroad  officials,  who  laughed 
very  heartily  over  it. 

The  news  of  the  run  and  the  successful  resistance  of  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  his  fireman  to  the  train  robbers  was  telegraphed 
all  over  the  United  States,  as  it  was  the  most  successful  from 
an  engineering  point  of  view,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fate  that 
had  overtaken  the  train  robbers,  that  had  been  known  for 
many  years. 

That  evening  Fred  received  a  dispatch  frofn  his  father, 
asking: 

“Was  it  you  who  made  the  run  on  the  special  train  as  en¬ 
gineer  from  Bolton  to  Fort  Worth?  Answer.” 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Fred;  “they’ve  got  the  news  in  New 
York,  and  no-w  it  will  come  out  that  I  am  no  engineer  at  all. 
This  is  the  vrorst  scrape  I  wras  ever  in.  How  in  thunder  will 
I  get  out  of  it?” 

He  put  the  dispatch  in  his  pocket  and  thought  over  it  a 
full  half  hour  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  what  answer  to 
make  to  his  father.  He  finally  decided  to  answer  it  frankly 
and  tell  the  whole  truth,  so  he  went  again  to  the  telegraph 
office  and  wired: 


“Yes.  Circumstances  placed  me  on  the  engine,  and  I  brought 
it  through  all  right.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  bully  boy.” 


Having  sent  it  off,  he  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  the  rail¬ 
road  officials  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  pluck  and  skill  in 
bringing  the  special  train  safely  through.  The  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  was  presented  to  the  fireman,  together  with 
the  assurance  that  he  would  be  promoted  to  engineer  as  soon 
as  he  returned  to  Roxburv.  Fred  made  a  neat  little  speech,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  was  not  in  need  of  the  money,  but 
would  accept  it  simply  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the.  spirit 
in  which  it  was  tendered. 


They  were  very  much  pleased  with  his  remarks,  and  when 
he  finished  talking,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  road,  who  had 
come  down  on  the  special,  pulled  a  telegraphic  dispatch  out 
of  his  pocket,  held  it  up  to  view,  saying: 

“Here  is  a  telegram  which  I  have  just  received  from  a 
friend  in  St.  Louis.  I’ll  read  it  to  you  to  show  what  a  wide¬ 
spread  interest  is  felt  in  the  successful  run  made  by  our 
special  train,  and  the  summary  disposal  of  the  would-be  rob¬ 
bers,”  and  he  proceeded  to  read: 


“A  personal  friend  of  young  Fearnot  has  just  informed  me 
that  he  is  not  an  engineer,  and  never  has  been.  Ask  him 

about  it” 


The  entire  party  of  railroad  men  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh 
when  they  heard  the  dispatch  read,  and  the  president  of  the 
road  remarked: 

“I  guess  it’s  another  Fearnot  his  friend  knows.” 

At  first  Fred  turned  pale.  He  dreaded  to  let  the  truth  be 
known  for  fear  that  he  would  be  considered  an  impostor,  and 
while  he  was  thinking  over  what  he  should  say,  Superintend¬ 
ent  Cochran  exclaimed: 

“Gentlemen,  nearly  all  of  you  present  are  known  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  as  great  railroad  financiers  and  practical 
railroad  men.  I  move  that  we  pass  a  resolution  declaring  that 
while  Fred  Fearnot  is  one  of  the  youngest  engineers  known 
to  you,  he  is  also  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  known  to  the 
fraternity.” 

“I  second  the  motion,”  exclaimed  the  president  of  the  Fort 
Worth  road.  Cochran  put  the  question  and  it  was  carried 
with  a  shout. 

“Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Fred,  “let  me  make  an  explanation 
to  you.  I  am  no  engineer.  Never  studied  engineering  nor 
served  a  day's  apprenticeship  on  an  engine  In  my  life,  unless 


to  remain  In  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  that  plai/  'i  I;*‘; 
on  the  engine  of  your  special  train.”  And  then  in  chuij,  rinc? 
ing  tones  he  made  a  frank,  manly  s'atement  of  all  tie  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  produced  the  impression  upon  the  iMnd  of 
Superintendent  Cochran  that  he  was  a  practical  engin t^r.  He 
said  that  Tom  Mayfield  and  he  had  been  old  friends  In  the 
East,  and  that  during  his  ride  down  in  hi3  engine  from  Rox- 
bury  to  Bolton  he  presided  at  the  throttle  so  well  that  all  his 
protestations  to  the  contrary  utterly  failed  to  make  him  belie%o 
that  he  was  not  a  practical  engineer. 

“Superintendent  Cochran  will  bear  me  out  in  my  statement 
that  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  avoid  taking  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  run.  I  was  afraid  at  that  time  that  it 
might  injure  Tom  with  the  R.  &  B.  management  if  I  told  the 
fact  that  he  was  mistaken  about  my  being  an  engineer,  and  1 
sincerely  hope  that,  in  the  light  of  present  circumstances,  my 
statement  will  do  him  no  injury,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  he  hon¬ 
estly  believed  I  was  joking  with  him  every  time  I  made  the 
denial.” 

The  news  leaked  out,  and  became  a  widespread  sensation  in 
railroad  circles  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  the  great 
magnates  were  guyed  unmercifully  for  many  days  afterwards, 
but  as  the  run  had  been  a  complete  success,  some  of  them 
boldly  challenged  engineers  everywhere  to  beat  the  feat  per¬ 
formed  by  Fred  Fearnot  at  the  throttle. 

Of  course,  it  made  Fred  the  lion  of  the  hour.  His  trank, 
manly  statement  relieved  him  from  the  charge  of  being  an 
impostor,  and  made  him  friends  everywhere,  and  when  the 
news  came  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  millionaire 
lawyer  in  New  York  City,  the  best  society  of  Fort  Worth 
showered  attentions  upon  him. 

Two  days  later  he  returned  to  Bolton  in  a  parlor  car  on  an 
express  train  with  the  railroad  officials.  At  Bolton  he  took 
the  next  train  for  Roxburv,  where,  the  moment  Tom  Mayfield 
met  him,  the  latter  exclaimed: 

“Fred,  old  man,  I  see  in  the  papers  that  you  lied  to  those 
fellows  at  Fort  Worth  just  as  you  did  to  me.  What  in  thunder 
do  you  mean  by 'sticking  to  it?” 

Fred  laughed,  saying: 

“I  bad  to  do  it,  old  man,  because  my  people  at  home  know 
that  I  am  neither  an  engineer  nor  an  impostor.  If  I  had  per¬ 
mitted  the  statement  to  go  abroad  that  1  claimed  to  be  an  en¬ 
gineer,  it  would  have  ruined  me  with  all  my  friends  who  know’ 
the  fact.  It  will  do  you  no  harm,  however,  and  has  resulted  in 
giving  Jim  an  engine.” 

Still.  Mayfield,  v/ho  was  as  obstinate  as  he  was  practical,  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  all  the  story,  because  he  could  not  conceive 
how  one  could  run  an  engine  as  Fred  had  without  having 
served  long  and  laboriously  at  the  business,  ft  was  hard  for 
him  to  conceive  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  for  one’s  mind 
to  grasp  things  within  a  week  that  required  years  of  hard 
study  in  others. 

True  to  his  promise,  Superintendent  Cochran  gave  Jim,  the 
fireman,  an  engine  of  a  freight  train  with  the  promise  of  a 
passenger  train  as  soon  as  a.  vacancy  occurred,  or  a  demand 
for  an  extra  one  came  up,  and  the  brave  fellow  was  more  than 
grateful  to  Fred  for  his  instrumentality  in  bringing  his  pro¬ 
motion  about.  When  the  superintendent,  however,  twitted 
Mayfield  about  palming  off  an  amateur  engineer  on  him,  Tom 
remarked : 

»  “What’s  the  matter  with  him?  Didn’t  he  run  through  all 
right?” 

“Oh.  yes,”  laughed  the  superintendent,  “but  suppose  an  acci¬ 
dent  happened?” 

“Well,  don’t  accidents  happen  with  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  engineers  in  the  world?” 

"Yes,”  assented  the  superintendent,  “but  had  one  happened 
in  this  case  it  xvould  have  been  the  ruin  of  you.” 

“Well,  I  knew  he  was  a  good  engineer,  and  I’ll  be  banged  if 
I  believe  the  story  about  his  being  an  amateur  yet." 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  Fred  Feamot’s  great  run  and  his 
service  of  one  week  as  an  engineer.  Before  he  left  Roxburv 
he  was  presented  with  the  yellow  diamond  taken  from  the 
train  robber,  which  the  president  of  the  Fort  Worth  road  hn4 
secured  for  that  purpose.  The  gem  was  doubto 
on  account  o?  the  manne-  in  .vhich  he  became  tf. 
and  to  thi3  day  he  prizes  it  a  thousand  ti 
trinsic  value. 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


The  salary  at  Tale  for  Professor  William  H.  Taft,  as 
Kent  professor  of  law,  with  other  duties  annexed,  will  be 
c  ’J'OO,  which  is  the  maximum  salary  now  paid  to  the 
upper  grade  of  full  professors.  The  salary  will  include  the 
$3u5  income  paid  by  the  Kent  endowment  itself,  the  bal¬ 
ance  being  made  good  from  the  general  fund  of  the  acade¬ 
mic  department. 


The  guards  have  been  doubled  all  along  the  eastern  fron¬ 
tier  of  France  and  they  patrol  with  rifles  loaded  and  bayo¬ 
nets  fixed.  This  is  because  secret  information  has  been 
received  that  a  body  of  German  spies  has  been  organized 
to  commit  burglary  in  order  to  get  certain  papers  relating 
to  France’s  preparations  for  possible  war  with  Germany. 
Those  important  documents  have  been  removed  to  new 
quarters  and  are  closely  watched  day  and  night. 

•  The  most  peculiar  fish  ever  taken  from  Lake  Pepin  or 
the  Mississippi  River  was  found  by  S.  0.  Sandstrom  in  one 
of  his  fish  nets  at  Pepin,  Wisconsin.  The  specimen  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  nine-pound  gold  fish,  but  somewhat  resembles 
the  buffalo  fish  in  shape.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  golden  color, 
,  measures  eighteen  inches  in  length,  weighs  fully  nine 
pounds  and  is  plump,  fat,  healthy  and  active.  Mr.  Sand¬ 
strom  has  the  fish  on  exhibition. 


“The  hawk  is  among  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the  most 
valuable,  of  birds  that  wage  war  against  the  foes  of  the 
farmer,”  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  California 
fish  and  game  commission.  It  is  estimated  in  the  course 
of  a  year  every  hawk  or  owl  kills  at  least  a  thousand  mice, 
rats,  or  their  equivalent  of  harmful  animal  pests.  Figured 
out  in  dollars  and  cents,  basing  the  computation  on  the 
theory  that  a  mouse  or  animal  pest  does  a  farmer  2  cents 
damage  a  day,  each  hawk  or  owl  is  declared  to  be  worth 
gjust  $20  to  the  farmer. 

A  Valdez.  Alaska,  cable  says  that  a  mastodon  has  been 
found  on  Coffee  Creek,  and  that  its  tusks,  are  12  feet  6 
‘inches  long.  The  size  is  said  to  exceed  all  records.  The 
hair  is  well  preserved.  The  only  Coffee  Creek  known  in 
Tacoma  is  a  tributary  of  the  Yukon,  between  Dawson  and 
'White  Horse,  far  from  Valdez.  The  location  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  is  thus  uncertain.  Southern  Alaska  and  the  upper 
Yukon  Valley  were  both  glacier  covered  in  late  geograph¬ 
ical  periods. 

",  A  (  •  1  ' '  y  •  + 

Great  earth  slides  have  started  again  in  Culebra  cut 
m  the  Panama  Canal,  according  to  information  received 
Washington,  January  17.  One  of  the  slides  alone  is 
r  rioted  to  throw  a  million  yards  of  earth  and  rock  into 
v  r»  canal  unless  the  steam  shovel  crews,  who  are  working 
des oerately.  succeed  in  checking  it.  Another  slide  at  Cu- 
euracha,  which  was  supposed  to  have  halted  two  years  ago, 
ly-gun  to  move  rapidly,  and  the  earth  sank  four 
•v,.  -  r-vcotpc n  minutes  on  the  afternoon  of  January  2, 

completely  covering  the  railroad  tracks. 


The  police  ,  authorities  of  Hull,  England,  are  seriously 
considering  sending  men  to  the  western  part  of  America 
to  take  lessons  from  the  cow  country  in  the  use  of  the 
lariat,  A '  cowpuncher  has  recently  been  in  Hull  giving 
exhibitions,  and  the  police  have  been  so  much  impressed 
that  they  have  decided  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  number  of  their  men  trained  to  use  the  lasso,  which  it  is 
believed  will  prove  of  value  in  saving  drowning  persons, 
stopping  runaway  horses,  catching  thieves  and  pickpockets 
and  saving  life  at  fires.  Twenty  men  have  been  selected 
from  the  Hull  constabulary  to  go  to  America.  It  is  ex* 
pected  to  have  them  there  in  time  for  the  spring  roundup 
on  Bar  Seven  Ranch,  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  The 
experiment  is  being  watched  with  much  interest  by  the 
London  police,  who  are  considering  adopting  it  for  the 
regulation  of  motor  traffic  if  it  proves  successful  at  Hull. 


The  most  talkative  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
year  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lloyd  George.  This 
fact  is  brought  to  light  in  a  series  of  carefully  compiled 
statistics  by  the  editor  of  The  Parliamentary  Gazette.  Be¬ 
tween  the  commencement  of  the  session  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day,  1912,  and  the  Christmas  adjournment  the  Chancellor 
spoke  no  fewer  than  331  columns  of  Hansard,  the  official 
report.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  Unionist  leader,  comes  next 
on  the  list.  During  the  same  period  he  spoke  310  columns. 
As  a  Hansard  column  contains  on  an  average  about  500 
words,  it  is  calculated  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  165,500 
words  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  155,000  words.  Premier  As¬ 
quith  spoke  241  columns,  Mr.  Balfour  172  columns,  and 
Sir  Edward  Carson  191  columns.  The  most  loquacious 
man  in  the  Lords  was  Lord  Crewe,  who  spoke  252  columns 
of  Hansard.  He  is  followed  in  the  list  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  spoke  166  columns. 


The  1912  report  of  Secretary  John  H.  Farrell,  to  be 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Professional  Baseball  Leagues,  in  Milwaukee,  shows 
that  the  present  association  comprises  47  leagues,  embrac¬ 
ing  322  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  report  says  9,287  .players’  contracts  were  promulgated ; 
1,729  “terms  accepted,”  were  examined  and  promulgated; 
2,168  players  were  reported  released  by  purchase  between 
national  association  dubs;  133  optional  agreements  were 
approved;  105  optional  agreements  were  exercised;  3,425 
players  were  reported  for  release;  948  players  were  re¬ 
ported  for  suspension ;  325  players  were  reinstated ;  one 
player  was  declared  ineligible;  239  players  were  selected 
by  draft.  The  total  amount  received  through  this  office  for 
drafted  players,  including  money  refunded  on  national  as¬ 
sociation  drafts  disallowed:  National  League,  $43,400; 
American  League,  $60,000;  National  Association,  $70,950; 
total  draft  money,  $174,450.  Amount  paid  on  optional 
agreements,  $75,250.  Amount  paid  For  release  by  purchase 
of  National  Association  players,  $133,000.  Grand  totals 
$380,900. 
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THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD 


The  Mysterious  Horseman 

r ■ 

By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS  J 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  II.  (Continued.) 

“Blamed  luck!”  muttered  Sir  George.  “How  did  the 
scoundrel  get  to  know  my  name  ?  Surely  he  has  never  told 
them  ?” 

Aloud  he  said : 

“I  will' not  deny  that  that  is  my  name.” 

“Oh,  you  won’t,  eh?  That’s  well.  And  perhaps  you 
won’t  deny  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  was  owing 
to  you  that  several  of  our  best  friends  were  pushed  off 
(hung),  eh?” 

“I  do  deny  that.  I  am  only  an  humble  servant  of  his 
majesty.  v 

“Bah!”  cried  Mason — “bah!” 

“Bah!”  yelled  his  body-guard. 

“Come 'here,”  said  Sir  George,  “and  let  me  whisper  in 
your  ear.  You  will  then  see  that  my  business  here  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Crown. ” 

“Oh,  I’ll  do  that,  but  no  treachery,  mind.  Here,  Bul¬ 
lock,”  he  said  to  a  man  at  his  side,  “cock  a  couple  of 
your  barkers,  and  at  the  least  sign  of  treachery  on  the  part 
of  this  gentleman  blaze  away  at  him !” 

“Oh,  don’t  mention  it,”  replied  the  man,  calmly  cocking 
his  pistols. 

The  master  passed  through  the  gate  and  walked  up  to 
Sir  George,  who  for  some  moments  whispered  in  his  ear. 

Then  taking  some  money  from  his  purse,  he  counted  it 
into  Mason’s  hand. 

“All  right,  my  men,”  said  Mason.  “The  gentleman’s 
only  come  to  see  Blatch  o'  the  Den,  and  he’s  given  me  ten 
guineas  to  spend  among  you.  I’ll  tip  them  over  to  the 
chairman  anon — hear  it? — anon.  Hum!” 

A  growl  was  the  answer  to  this,  and  not  a  shout  of  de¬ 
light,  as  Sir  George  had  expected. 

However,  it  mattered  not  to  him,  so  that  he  obtained 
admittance. 

“Here,  Bullock,”  said  Mason,  “take  his  worship’s  horse 
and  put  him  in  the  shed  round  the  corner.  If  you  find 
a  carrot  or  two,  you  can  give  them  to  him,  but  if  you  don't 
find  them — well,  don'tgive  them  to  him.” 

“I'll  take  the  pistols  first,”  said  Sir  George,  taking  them 
from  the  holsters  and  transferring  them  to  his  pocket. 

“Follow  us,  your  worship,”  said  Mason,  waving  his  staff. 
“I’ll  show  you  to  my  hotel.  Now,  boys — on !” 

The  boys,  holding  their  links  high  over  their  heads,  led 
the  way.  Mason  placed  his  huge  body  in  the  center  of  them, 
and  Sir  George  brought  up  the  rear. 

Every  step  Sir  George  took  he  became  more  and  more 
astonished  at  what  he  saw. 


The  houses,  all  built  of  wood  and  of  the  style  peculiar 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  fast  falling  into 
decay. 

The  passages  between  them  were  <?o  narrow  that  a  per¬ 
son  leaning  out  of  a  window  on  one  side  could  almost  have 
shaken  hands  with  a  friend  on  the  other.  s 

But  the  most  peculiar  thing  respecting  this  extraordin¬ 
ary  place  was  the  fact  that  the  passage  between  the  houses 
wound  round  and  round,  here  and  there,  after  the  manner  ^ 
of  a  maze. 

Certain  it  was  that  once  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
place  got  in,  he  could  not  have  got  out  without  assistance. 

Sir  George,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  noticed  this  fact, 
and  more  than  once  his  hand  grasped  his  sword-hilt.  I 

“One  cannot  be  too  cautious,”  lie-thought;  “ten  guineas 
is  not  much  in  the  eyes  of  these  people.” 

At  last,  after  several  passages  had  been  traversed,  the 
party  paused  before  a  house  somewhat  about  twice  the  size 
of  any  of  the  others,  though  it  was  built  after  the  same 
fashion,  and  leaned — or  seemed  to  lean — forward  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  might  have  thought  it  stood  a  fine 
chance  of  toppling  over. 

I  rom  this  house  came  a  brilliant  blaze  of  light,  and  by 
the  aid  of  this  and  the  links  the  men  carried  Sir  George  * 
was  enabled  to  see  that  over  the  entrance  to  the  house 
swung  a  sign-board. 

T  pon  it,  painted  in  letters  of  various  sizes  was  the' 
name  “Mason  Dent,”  and  under  that  “Master  of  the  Den.” 

The  whole  of  the  men  crowded  into  the  house  and  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  cellar,  from  whence  came  faint  sounds  of  ^ 
revelry. 


“Step  in,  your  worship,”  said  Mason,  “and  I  will  give 
you  a  fine  cup  of  wine.  And  it  will  be  wine,  mind.  Capi¬ 
tal  >stufF,  and  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  was  stolen  from  one  4 
of  the  merchants  who  supply  the  king.  Ha,  ha!  ho,  ho!” 

“What  time  do  you  expect  Blatch  o’  the  Den?” 

“In  an  hour  or  so.  Never  certain.” 

“Wi  say  he  is  your  deputy,  among  other  things?" 

“He  is,  and  a  man  to  be  trusted— that  is,  if  he  is  Well* 
paid  for  it.” 

“Of  course.  And  I  suppose  ho  will  enter  by  this  way?” 

“  riu'n  you  suppose  wrong.  He’ll  do  nothing  of  Hie  1 
kind.  He  will  enter  by  n  secret  door  in  the  cellar.  Will* 
you  wait  in  the  cellar  for  him?” 

“1  will.”  A 


“Right  well  you'll  he  amused  till 
it.  I  will  go  lirst  and  you  follow. 


he  conics  depend  upon 
lWt  mind  the  noise. 


[7  But  before  you  go  you  must  swear  to  preserve  secrecy  as 

*  ro  \\  'iat  you  see  and  hear.” 

“I  swear  it.” 

%  “Kight!  Follow  me.” 

Taking  a  lamp,  the  Master  of  the  Den  led  the  way  down 
a  long,  narrow,  and  rotten  flight  of  stairs,  and  at  last  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  narrow,  low-roofed  room. 

Here  he  paused  a  moment. 

“Well,"  he  said,  “your  business  with  Blatch  o’  the  T)cn 
must  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  or  you  would  have 
wanted  to  have  turned  back  before  now.” 

“1  am  not  afraid.  I  have  your  word  that  I  shall  not 
be  molested.” 

“You  have  that.  If  any  disturbance  arises — for  you  arc 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  know  you,  and  know  you  as 
their  enemy — I  will  try  to  quell  it.  Sometimes,  however, 
I  am  powerless. ” 

“I  can  defend  myself,”  said  Sir  George,  placing  his  hand 
on  the  pistols  in  his  pocket.  “Proceed!” 

“Come,  then,  and  be  careful  how  you  go.” 

*  “Where  are  we  now?  The  noise  grows  louder.” 

“You  will  see  in  a  moment,”  said  Mason,  as,  stooping> 

he  caught  hold  of  an  iron  ring  in  the  door.  “Don't  for- 

-  get — carefully — for  this  is  a  dangerous  spot  unless  you  are 
used  to  it.” 

Paising  a  trap-door,  be  went  down. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  his  pocket  had  not  been 
picked  of  his  pistols,  Sir  George  followed. 

Before  he  got  to  the  bottom  he  felt  nearly  suffocated 
with  the  tobacco  and  other  smoke  which  rushed  up  out 
of  the  cellar. 

Added  to  this,  he  was  almost  deafened  by  the  loud  shouts 
and  yells. 

Having  reached  the  bottom,  Mason  took  Sir  George 
round  several  barrels,  and  placed  him  on  one  by  the  wall. 

“Though  you  can’t  see  it,”  he  said,  “there  is  a  door 
here.  If  you  watch,  the  person  you  want  will  come  through 

it.” 

'  With  that  he  passed  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment, 
whispered  in  the  ears  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  for 

*  the  time  being  “Cock  of  the  Walk,”  and  placed  some  money 

*  in  his  handi 

Left  by  himself,  Sir  George  looked  round  him. 

He  found  himself  in  a  long,  low-roofed  cellar,  which 
was  lighted  with  several  oil-lamps  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing. 

The  walls  were  damp  and  rotten,  and  the  holes  were  con¬ 
cealed  by  rude  pictures  of  members  of  the  Den. 

In  this  cellar  were  three  tables  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  seated  at  them,  on  barrels,  stools  and  other 
articles,  were  some  dozen  of  the  most  horrible-looking 
creatures  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

Sir  George  Compton  had  been  in  many  orgies,  but  this 
surpassed  all  he  ever  saw. 

The  person  at  the  head  of  the  center  table — the  cock 
of  the  walk  before  alluded  to — a  bloated-looking  ruffian, 
arose,  and  having  banged  on  the  table  with  a  heavy  punch 

y  iy>w]  V)  command  silence,  jumped  upon  the  stool  and  said: 

“Men  all.  I  am  directed  by  the  Master  of  the  Den  to 
My  that  a  gentleman — a  gentleman,  mind,  every  inch  of 
_ tfiis  gentleman,  smitten  with  our  commanding  ap¬ 
pearance,  bah  given  us  the  sum  of  ten  guineas  I  So  I  pro¬ 


pose  that  we  spend  it  in  some  of  Mason’s  best  brandy. 
What  do  you  all  say?” 

A  shout  of  approval  was  the  response  to  this. 

Nothing  was  said  as  to  who  the  “gentleman”  was  who 
had  left  the  ten  guineas;  all  Jcneiv  who  it  was,  though,  and 
so  cordially  was  the  giver  hated  that  had  he  not  been  there 
to  give  one  of  their  companions  a  “job,”  it  is  a  moral 
certainty  that  he  would  never  have  left  the  place  alive. 

The  spirits  having  been  brought,  the  chairman  had  it 
carefully  shared  round. 

“Now,”  said  the  chairman,  as  he  raised  a  well-filled 
glass,  “here’s  good  luck  to  ourselves,  confusion  to  our 
enemies,  and  death  to  the  king’s  officers !” 

A  tremendous  yell  was  the  response,  and  more  than  one 
fierce  glance  was  directed  to  where  Sir  George  was  sitting. 

The  last  shout  had  barely  died  away,  ere  a  portion  of 
the  wall  by  the  side  of  Sir  George  rolled  quickly  back,  and 
a  hand  beckoned  him  to  advance. 

He  did  so  with  alacrity,  and  the  secret  door  at  once  re¬ 
turned  to  its  place. 

“I  am  glad  you  are  here,  Sir  George,”  said  a  low  harsh 
voice. 

“And  I  am  glad  you  are  here,”  exclaimed  Sir  George, 
in  anything  but  pleased  tones. 

“I  told  you  that  I  am  always  uncertain.” 

“  Confound  your  uncertainty !  I  don’t  pay  you  to  be 
uncertain.” 

“I  am  aware  of  it.  When  I  am  sent  on  any  important 
business,  I  have  to  bide  my  time,  and  I  have  always  found 
that  this  pays  better  in  the  end.  But  follow  me.” 

“Why  have  you  not  brought  a  light?” 

“Because  it  is  not  necessary  here.  Take  my  hand.” 

“Go  on,  then.” 

Up  a  short  flight  of  stone  stairs  went  the  pair,  and  at  last 
a  small  room  was  reached. 

It  was  lighted  only  by  one  small  candle,  stuck  in  a 
brandy  flask. 

There  was  a  small  oaken  table  and  two  stools;  Sir 
George  took  one  and  his  companion  the  other. 

We  may  here  pause  a  moment  just  to  observe  that  Sir 
George’s  companion  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of 
age,  neither  tall  nor  short.  He  wore  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  drawn  down  well  over  his  brows — probably  his  princi¬ 
pal  reason  for  wearing  his  hat  so  low  was  to  conceal  his 
features,  which  were  repulsive  in  the  extreme — a  double- 
breasted  frieze  coat,  black  velvet  breeches,  gray  worsted 
hose,  and  shoes  with  brass  buckles  and  he  carried  a  sword 
and  a  pair1  of  pistols,  which  were  stuck  into  leathern  bands 
sewn  on  his  waistcoat. 

This  man  was  known  as  “Blatch.” 

From  a  shelf  Blatch  took  down  a  black  bottle  and  two 
glasses. 

“Drink,  Sir  George,”  he  said,  pouring  out  soi^e  liquor. 

“I  don’t  want  any  of  your  brandy,”  replied  Sir  George  ; 
“and  mark  it  well,  I  have  before  now  told  you  not  address 
me  as  Sir  George.” 

“All  right,  your  worship,”  said  the  man.  “I  keep  for¬ 
getting.  Got  a  bad  memory.  Well — er — let  me  see,  now, 
there’s  about  fifty  guineas  due  to  me,  I  believe.” 

“Is  t.here?  Hem!  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that 
you  had  a  bad  memory?” 

(To  be  Continued) 
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ITEMS  WORTH  READING 


DOG  HAS  ELABORATE  BURIAL. 

The  dogs’  cemetery  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  having  been 
closed  for  some  years,  and  there’  being  no  public  canine 
necropolis  nearer  to  town  than  Molesworth,.  in  Hunting¬ 
donshire,  Londoners  are  having  their  dogs  buried  there. 
What  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  elaborate  funerals  ever 
held  at  this  cemetery  took  place  recently,  when  the  body  of 
a  fox  terrier,  named  Punch,  was  interred.  Punch's  body 
was  conveyed  from  London  to  Molesworth  by  automobile 
in  a  coffin  of  regulation  type  with  handles  attached,  and 
the  interment  was  witnessed  by  four  persons,  including  the 
owner  of  the  dog.  A  wreath  placed  on  the  grave  bore  the 
inscription,  “To  my  darling  little  Punch,  from  his  loving 
mistress.  Requiescat  in  pace.”  Up  to  the  present  there 
have  been  270  interments  in  this  cemetery. 


FUR  COATS  AT  $15,000  EACH. 

According  to  London  furriers  the  most  expensive  furs 
now  on  the  market  are  pelts  of  black  and  silver  foxes  from 
Prince  Edward  Island.  These  are  so  costly  that  they  can 
only  be  obtained  by  private  sale. 

A  sihgle  pelt  of  the  black  fox  fetches  from  $750  to 
$1,750,  and  for  a  woman’s  coat  at  least  four  pelts  are  neces¬ 
sary.  At  a  public  sale  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  one 
pelt  brought  $1,550. 

Harrison  Watson,  the  official  agent  for  Prince  Edward 
Island,  states  that  he  himself  was  skeptical  when  he  heard 
of  the  fabulous  prices  commanded  by  fox  pelts  in  the  open 
market,  but  he  was  assured  by  the  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  the  figures  were  correct. 

“Six  pairs  of  breeding  foxes,”  said  Mr.  Watson,  “have 
been  sold  for  $100,000  to  a  Russian  syndicate,  which  in¬ 
tends  to  compete  with  the  Canadians.  The  supply  of  furs 
for  the  next  five  years  will  be  small  because  the  foxes  are 
to  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes.” 

Inquiries  among  the  furriers  of  the  West  End  show  that 
recent  purchasers  of  fur  coats,  ranging  from  $5,000  to 
$15,000  included  five  Members  of  Parliament,  eight  Peers, 
eleven  bankers  and  three  actresses. 


TGORROTES  KILL  NINE  U.  S.  SOLDIERS 

The  captain  of  a  transport,  on  January  26,  sent  a  report 
by  wireless  that  Scout  Captain  McNally,  two  lieutenants 
and  six  privates  have  been  killed  and  fourteen  men 
wounded  in  a  fight  with  the  Igorrotes  in  Jolo. 

There  have  been  several  rows  with  these  Igorrotes  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  forces  of  constabulary  and  regulars 
have  been  sent  against  them.  This  is  the  most  serious 
affair  that  has  yet  been  reported. 

Aguinaldo,  the  leader  of  the  revolt  against  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  Philippines,  who  has  re-entered  politics,  has 
been  taking  active  part  in  revolutionary  propaganda.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  told  the  revolutionaries  in  the  conferences 
of  chieftains  that  his  sole  purpose  is  to  organize  the  tiatives 
for  accomplishing  their  independence,  it  is  believed  that 
his  real  motive  for  activity  comes  from  a  fear  that  the 


Jones  bill,  providing  for  Filipino  independence,  may  not  be 
passed  and  that  he  plans  to  forestall  control  of  the  expected 
discontent  of  the  natives. 

Earlier  in  the  week  a  band  of  half  savage  Igorrotes  ran 
amuck  and  fired  on  Captain  Rhea,  who  was  in  a  boat  on 
the  Abulug  River.  Their  bullets  went  wild.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  constabulary  was  immediately  sent  out  to  pursue 
the  tribesmen  and  it  is  possible  that  Captain  McNally  and 
his  men  were  in  this  detachment.  Patrick  McNally  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1872.  He  entered  the  army  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1895,  as  a  private  in  the  Second  Cavalry.  He  rose 
to  be  First  Sergeant  in  Troop  F,  Second  Cavalry.  He  won 
his  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Philippine 
Scouts  on  March  2,  1905,  and  three  years  later  was  made 
a  First  lieutenant.  •, 


WIZARD  OF  FIGURES  FREED  FROM  PRISON. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  January  25. — Michael  Angelo  Mc¬ 
Ginnis,  whose  bewildering  achievements  in  the  field  of 
mathematics  have  attracted  widespread  attention  among 
educators  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  has  been 
paroled  from  the  Missouri  penitentiary  by  Governor  Had¬ 
ley.  McGinnis  was  serving  a  ten  years  sentence  for  for¬ 
gery.  Drink  led  him  to  prison.  Among  the  names  of 
those  who  petitioned  Governor  Hadley  for  the  analyst's 
release  were  prominent  educators. 

McGinnis  declared  he  had  found  the  exact  ratio  of  the 
diameter  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference,  the  long  sought 
formula  for  “squaring  a  circle.”  Since  the  time  of  Euclid 
the  ratio  has  been  supposed  to  be  3.1416  plus.  McGinnis 
asserts  that  he  knows  what  the  plus  is.  He  says  he  has 
discovered  the  exact  root  of  all  numbers  and  that  imperfect 
squares  will  be  no  more. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of  public  schools 
in  Kansas  City,  believes  there  is  not  a  man  in  Europe  or 
America  today  who  is  McGinnis  equal  in  solving  numerical 
equations. 

“1  formed  Mr.  McGinnis's  acquaintance  some  years  ago 
tli rough  his  work  .as  an  algebraist,”  said  Professor  Green¬ 
wood.  “He  came  to  my  office  and  I  gave  him  algebraic 
problems  to  solve  above  the  fourth  degree.  The  problems 
were  numerical.  That  is.  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown 
quantity  or  quantities  were  unknown.  So  far,  no  analyst, 
and  by  this  I  mean  a  mathematician,  has  been  able  to  solve 
a  literal  equation  above  the  fourth  degree. 

McGinnis  is  the  author  of  ‘‘Algebra,  the  Universal  Solu¬ 
tion  of  Numerical  and  Literal  Equations,*  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  simultaneously  in  Kansas  City  and  London  a  few 
icars  ago.  It  attracted  much  attention  and  is  in  demand 
ns  a  text  book.  McGinnis  does  not  work  at  equations  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  methods  presented  by  mathematicians, 
but  he  goes  at  the  subject  from  another  point  of  attack 
altogether.  By  discovering  new  laws  not  hitherto  suspected 
that  enter  into  the  structure  of  equations  and  that  coeffi¬ 
cients  bear  a  constant  relation  to  all  the  roots  of  the  equa¬ 
tion,  he  deduces  principles  that  were  unknown. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROCK 

By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  SERIAL  STORT) 

\ 


CHAPTER  III.  (Continued.) 

From  a  hook  driven  into  the  somewhat  low  ceil  ins;  de¬ 
pended  an  oil  lamp,  which  shed  an  uncertain  glow  around. 

At  a  table  underneath  sat  the  giant  rover  and  five  out  of 
the  six  men  who  had  attacked  Roland  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay.  while  the  sixth,  -whom  he  had  placed  hors  de  combat, 
was  lying  in  a  corner. 

Pedro  was  also  at  the  table,  but  he  was  seated  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  was  on  the  side  where  Roland 
Adair  was  Iving. 

v  O 

M  lien  our  hero  awoke  he  could  hear  the  loud,  sonorous 
voice  of  Captain  Death,  evidently  explaining  some  plan  to 
his  men. 

‘‘Yes,  my  men/’  he  was  saying,  “this  is  no  wild-goose 
chase  upon  which  I  am  going  to  lead  you.  I  have  seen 
dozens  of  men  who  knew  the  story,  and  who  have  seen  the 
Miser  Pirate.” 

Roland  was  now.  as  may  be  imagined,  eagerly  attentive. 

He  never  moved,  but  lay  with  his  eyes  closed,  drinking 
in  the  wondrous  story  of  the  sea  which  Captain  Death  was 
recounting. 

“He  located  himself,  so  they  say,  on  a  rock  in  the  West 
Indies  years  and  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating 
wealth,”  went  on  Captain  Death. 

“He  is  a  very  old  man,  with  white  hair  falling  in  waves 
over  his  shoulders,  but  he  is  by  no  means  a  venerable  per¬ 
son. 

“He  is  said  to  be  the  most  cruel  money-hunter  that  ever 

lived. 

“He  accumulates  gold,  but  he  never  spends  it. 

“He  buries  it  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  some  secret 
hiding-place,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  possession,  of  gloat¬ 
ing  over  it,  and  knowing  it  is  his  own.” 

“But  stay,  captain!”  cried  Pedro,  “how  does  he  pay  his 


men  t 


The  rover  laughed. 

“Pay  them?  He  never  pays  them,”  he  said.  “They  are 
a  motlev,  hungry  crew  of  all  nations,  who  have  only  es¬ 
caped  the  hangman’s  noose  by  a  miracle.  They  only  get 
what  they  can  catch.” 

“More  fools  they!”  cried  one  of  the  men.  “If  I  had 
such  a  leader  as  that,  I  should  soon  raise  a  mutiny  and 
seize  his  .treasure.” 

“Av.  ay!”  said  Captain  Death.  “But  no  one  but  hira- 
gi'lf  knows  his  secret.  Not  one  of  the  men  could  find  the 
entrance  to  his  treasure  cave;  and  besides,  they  seem  fo  re- 
g,  :d  him  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe.  Well,  my  reso¬ 
lution  i-  made  up.  We  must  find  this  pirate’s  treasure  and 
divide  it  among  us.” 

wild  cheer  rang  through  the  cave  at  these  words. 

“B n  .vine re  is  thin  strange  treasure  store?”  asked  Pedro. 


“Ah,  where?  That  is  the  thing  to  be  discovered.”  said 
the  captain.  “All  I  can  discover  is  that  it  is  called  the 
Golden  Rock,  and  that  it  is  somewhere  near  the  port  of 
La  Huebla.  Those  who  think  this  too  vague  a  description 
to  go  upon  can  quit  my  ship.  I  detain  no  one  against  his 
will.  But  those  who  come  with  me  will  share  the  treasure 
so  abundantly  that  each  one  will  be  a  rich  man  for  life.” 

The  loud  roar  of  approbation  which  arose  was  sufficient 
answer. 

i 

There  was  not  a  man  there  who  dreamed  of  hanging 
back. 

All  had  sailed  with  the  captain  before,  and  though,  as 
he  said,  the  description  was  rather  vague,  they  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  had  a  certainty  of  success. 

He  told  them  more  after  a  while.  The  strange  harbor 
in  which  the  Miser  Pirate  kept  his  ship,  the  supernatural 
way  in  which  he  seemed  to  glide  out  of  his  hiding-place 
and  pounce  upon  his  victims,  the  merciless  cruelty  he  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  but  he  held  before  them  foremost  of  all  the  fabu- 
lous  wealth  which  this  monster  of  the  sea  had  accumulated. 

Roland  Adair  listened  with  as  much  eagerness  as  the 
others. 

The  idea  was  a  romantic  one,  and  appealed  strongly  to 
his  enthusiastic  nature. 

Here  was  indeed  a  chance. 

If  he  could  only  ship  with  some  other  captain  and  share 
with  him  this  wondrous  secret. 

Then  indeed  would  he  be  able  to  buy  back  the  ancestral 
acres  and  raise  his  beloved  father  from  poverty  to  riches. 

Listening  to  this  old,  weird  story  of  the  sea,  he  forgot 
for  a  time  his  determination  not  to  leave  home  and  Flor¬ 
ence  Mayburn. 

He  felt  intoxicated  at  the  idea  of  vast  wealth  within  pos¬ 
sible  reach  of  an  adventurous  spirit. 

He  kept  perfectly  still,  however. 

He  was  eager  to  know  how  he  was  bound. 

But  lie  dared  not  move. 

Pedro  was  too  near  him. 

And  this,  strangely  enough,  was  the  man  he  feared. 

He  waited  patiently,  therefore,  for  the  sea-rovers  to 
subside  into  a  drunken  sleep. 

Their  voices  became  husky  and  hoarse,  and  when  the 
captain  told  them  a  little  more  of  his  story  they  only  an- 
s w e re d  i  n  ar  t  icul  a  t  ei.y . 

He  was  telling  them  of  how  he  had  heard  of  strange 
legends  of  a  luminous  craft  floating  round  the  island  with 
an  old,  white-bearded  man  rowing  and  the  Evil  One  at  the 
helm;  of  the  Miser  Pirate  standing  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  silvery  clouds;  and  other 
weird  stories  circulated  by  the  natives,  when  he  became 
suddenly  aware  that  he  was  talking  to  himself  and  Pedro. 
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“IIu,  ha!”  lie  chuckled.  “I’ve  overcome  them  by  my 
vision  of  treasure.  They’ve  gone  to  sleep  to  dream  of  it. 
So  will  I." 

So  saying,  he  stretched  out  his  long  legs,  and  folding  his 
arms,  leaned  back  to  go  to  sleep. 

Pedro  leaned  forward  on  the  table  with  his  head  on  his 
arms. 

But  he  was  not  sleeping. 

Tie  was  watching  the  prisoner. 

Although  Roland  Adair  had  not  moved  a  muscle,  there 
was  something  in  his  attitude  which  seemed  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  unconsciousness. 

Unluckily  for  Roland,  he  imagined  that  Pedro  also 


As  Pedro  staggered  back,  however,  he  did  not  drop  the^ 
knife  which  he  had  grasped  to  deal  the  fatal  blow. 

He  recovered  himself  in  a  moment. 

“Well,  }rou  ruffianly  coward!”  cried  Roland,  “what  do  ^ 
you  want  with  me?  Has  Captain  Death  commissioned  you 
to  murder  me?  Methinks  if  he  desired  to  get  rid  of  me  ha. 
might  find  a  better  way  than  employing  a  dastard  a^sas- 
sm  like  yourself'.  I  will  ask  him.” 

This  speech  greatly  disconcerted  Pedro. 

He  saw  at  once  how  readily  he  could  be  put  in  the 
wrong. 

Captain  Death  would  see  through  his  motives  at  'once, 
and  his  vengeance  would  be  terrible. 


slept. 

The  cave  was  now  in  semi-darkness. 

The  lamp  was  burning  low,  and  so  even  that  feeble  light 
was  nearly  taken  away. 

He  could  only  see  the  forms  of  the  sleepers  dimly. 

But  they  all  appeared  to  be  slumbering. 

At  any  rate,  this  would  probably  be  his  only  opportunity 
of  escape. 

Desperate  as  was  the  chance,  it  still  must  be  better  than 
any  other  he  could  snatch  in  the  morning,  when  he  might 
be  hurried  helpless  on  board  the  schooner. 

So,  having  assured  himself  that  ^11  was  safe,  he  tried  to 
rise. 

To  his  surprise  he  was  able  to  sit  up. 

He  was  bound  at  the  wrists  and  ankles,  but  only  lightly, 
so  as  to  prevent  his  making  a  sudden  rush  for  liberty. 

A  wild  hope  arose  in  his  heart.  1  * 

He  leaned  forward,  and  began,  with  his  half-fettered 
hands,  undoing  the  bonds  that  held  his  ankles. 

He  was  full  of  rejoicing  as  he  felt  his  legs  free. 

But  he  knew  not  the  peril  near  him. 

Pedro  had  been  watching  every  movement. 

He  could  have  at  once  aroused  the  sleeping  sailors. 

This,  ho\vever,  was  not  his  plan. 

He  desired  our  hero  to  escape  from  Captain  Death. 

But  it  was  through  the  portals  of  death. 

If  he  permitted  him  to  go  scot-free,  he  might  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  crop  up  as  a  perilous  rival.  , 

So  bis  plan  was  a  merciless. as  well  as  a  cunning  one. 

He  would  creep  to  the  side  of  the  youth,  and  raise  the 
alarm  only  at  the  moment  that  he  had  given  a  fatal  blow. 

So,  as  the  unsuspected  Roland  busied  himself  to  secure 
his  freedom,  the  cowardly  Spaniard  began  to  creep  toward 
his  victim. 

Some  small  noise,  made  by  Pedro  as  he  advanced,  caused 
Roland  to  glance  round. 

In  an  instant  he  comprehended  the  situation. 

His  hands  were  still  tied;  but  he  never  for  one  moment 
hesitated  as  to  the  course  to  pursue. 

He  had  seen  the  weapon  held  by  the  Spaniard,  and  saw 
that,  at  any  rate,  it  was  about  to  be  a  struggle  for  life. 

He  sprang  at  his  foe,  fettered  as  he  was,  and  dealt  him 
a  fierce  blow  with  his  clasped  hands  in  the  face. 

The  man  was  irtterly  taken  by  surprise. 

Roland  Adair,  when  aroused,  was  a  powerful  antagonist ; 
he  had  now  his  life  and  liberty  to  fight  for,  and  this  gave 
him  additional  power. 


So,  with  a  sudden  spring,  he  once  more  leaped  upon  the 
prisoner. 

At  the  same  time  he  made  the  cave  echo  with  his  cries 
of — 

“Help!  help!” 

Some  of  the  crew  moved  uneasily  in  their  sleep. 

Captain  Death  sat  upright  a  moment,  glared  round  the 
dark  cave  with  glassy  eyes,  and  muttering : 

“Oh!  fight  it  out  between  ye!  Don’t  appeal  to  me!” 
sank  again  to  rest  and  oblivion. 

The  battle  was  a  most  unequal  one — a  strong  man,  ‘ 
armed  with  a  knife,  against  a  fettered  prisoner. 

But  our  hero  had  no  despair  in  his  heart. 

He  saw  now  that  liberty  depended  only  on  his  own 
prowess;  and,  in  spite  of  wounds,  he  fought  on  bravely. 

He  had  observed  that  Pedro  wore  a  strong,  heavy  hand¬ 
kerchief. 


If  he  could  only  contrive  to  plunge  forward  and  grasp 
this  with  his  hands  he  might  gain  the  day. 

But  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  rush  through  the  guard  of 
that  uplifted  knife. 

However,  at  length,  by  a  sudden  dash,  he  succeeded. 

At  the  same  instant  Pedro  plunged  his  knife  into  his  ad¬ 
versary’s  shoulder. 

%/ 

But  even  this  did  not  save  him  from  a  downfall. 

The  suffocating  feeling  produced  by  the  double  twist 
upon  his  throat  made  him  fall  heavily,  dropping  his  knife 
as  he  did  so. 

While  he  lay  panting,  our  hero,  kneeling  on  his  chest, 
reached  the  knife,  and,  holding  it  between  his  teeth,  speed¬ 
ily  severed  his  bonds.  \ 

By  this  time  the  captain  began  to  rouse  himself  in 
earnest. 


“Who's  there?  What’s  the  matter?”  he  cried. 

*  Roland  pressed  the  point  of -his  knife  against  Pedro’s 
throat  and  whispered  in  his  ear: 

“Betray  me  and  I  will  kill  }*ou.” 

‘It  is  only  I— Pedro — captain,"  said  the  Spaniard,  in  a 
low  voice. 


“Is  the  prisoner  all  right?” 

“Quick!  Answer.  On  your  life  say  Wes!*”  whispered 
Roland  Adair. 


“\es;  all  right,”  cried  Pedro. 

“Good-night,  then.” 

And  with  this  the  captain  once  more  betook  himself  to 
sleep. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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GOOD  NEWS  MATTER 


The  German  government  has  determined  to  stop  spying 
by  airships  on  the  frontier,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
has  issued  orders  to  the  police  to  compel  foreign  aerial 
craft  of  whatever  description  to  land  and  even  if  necessary 
to  resort  to  extreme  measures  should  an  examination  prove 
them  to  be  Russian,  and  that  the  occupants  he  placed  under 
arrest  pending  instructions  from  the  Ministry  of  the  In¬ 
terior. 


The  Senate  recently  passed  the  Culberson  bill  to  pro¬ 
hibit  corporations  from  making  any  contributions  for  poli¬ 
tical  conventions  />r  primary  elections.  A  penalty  of 
$5,000  or  a  year  s  imprisonment  for  violating  the  law  is 
carried  by  the  bill.  It  would  further  restrict  to  $5,000 
each  all  contributions  by  individuals  in  connection  with 
nomination  or  election  of  President,  Vice-President,  Sen¬ 
ators  or  Representatives. 


Enormous  frauds  against  the  government  through  the 
illegal  trafficking  in  stolen  postage  stamps  have  been  un¬ 
earthed  by  postoffice  inspectors.  Reports  received  by  Post¬ 
master  General  Hitchcock  show'  that  the  frauds  have  been 
conducted  on  so  tremendous  a  scale  that  they  involve  at 
least  $2,000,000  annually.  Indictments  already  have  been 
returned  against  stamp  brokers  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  large  cities.  Confessions  received  by  the  inspec¬ 
tors  from  some  of  the  men  they  have  investigated  are  said 
to  indicate  that  the  ramifications  of  the  frauds  extend 
throughout  the  country. 


The  electroplating  process  by  which  glassware  is  decor¬ 
ated  with  a  network  of  silver  designs  has  been  extended 
‘in  Germany  to  the  plating  of  porcelain  dishes,  such  as 
platters,  bowls,  tureens,  and  tea  and  coffee  sets.  Vessels 
thus  treated  are  said  to  wear  better  than  either  simple  por¬ 
celain  or  solid  silver,  being  less  fragile  than  porcelain  and 
less  subject  to  indentation  and  deformation  than  silver. 
The  product  is  called  eleetroporcelain  and  is  cheaper  than 
plated  silver,  but  sometimes  of  nickel.  In  some  cases, 
instead  of  covering  the  entire  vessel,  the  plating  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  handles,  knobs  and  edges;  and  cooking-pots  are 
usually  left  uncovered  within,  because  porcelain  can  more 
easily  be  kept  clean  than  a  surface  of  metal. 


The  war  is  over  with  oo 2  jack  rabbit  £ ,  i ict i ms  of  the 
etermined  assault  of  fifty  men  marching  against  the  ene¬ 
rgy.  Train  blockades  prevented  the  attendance  of  Spokane 
nrl  Seattle  gun  club  men  and  the  hunters  were  made  up 
ntirely  of  central  Washington  shots.  The  gunners  took 
he  field  in  the  forenoon  and  were  severely  handicapped 
,y  heavy  snow.  Rabbits  were  hard  to  drive  out  until 
’eneral  shooting  began.  The  almost  continuous  firing  on 
J1  sides  of  the  town  sounded  as  if  an  invading  army  was 
no ring  on  the  city.  Final  shooting  was  within  the  out- 
Jcirt-  of  toe  chy  when  W.  R.  McDowell# brought  down  the 
a. r;, obit  j iot  during  tin*  drive.  A  big  banquet  was 
a:;  the  gunners,  followed  by  a  ball. 


January  25  was  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  sale  in 
Paris  of  jewels  of  an  unknown  owner,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  by  others  to  be  a  noble  of 
the  Balkan  States.  Still  others  say  the  baubles  were  the 
property  of  a  daughter  of  Abdul  Hamid,  now  the  wife  of 
a  Turkish  Pasha,  who  wants  to  realize  all  she  can  and  get 
away  before  things  go  to  pieces  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Twenty-two  lots  were  sold  for  approximately  $30,000. 
The  grand  total  of  the  sale  was  2,882,810  francs,  or 
about  $575,000.  The  expenses  of  the  sale  ran  up  to 
$600,000.  Taking  into  account  only  seventy-three  lots, 
the  sale  compares  favorably  with  the  sale  of  the  French 
crown  jewels  in  1887  for  6,864,000  francs,  and  those  of 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  in  1911  for  6,980,000  francs.  A 
bracelet  with  one  white,  round  pearl,  sold  for  $8,000. 


Loch  Lomond  Suwanee,  a  young  collie  belonging  to 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Doig  of  Sunnycrest  farm,  four  miles  north  of 
Seattle,  on  the  Everett  interurban  railroad,  did  a  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  act  during  the  recent  deep  snow  period.  One  night, 
when  the  snow  was  the  deepest  at  Sunnycrest  farm,  a 
young  hen  of  the  farm  brood  escaped  from  the  coop  and 
floundered  into  a  drift  where  she  tired  and  stuck  fast. 
She  settled  down  for  the  night  and  must  have  given  up  all 
hope  of  rescue.  Loch  Lomond  Suwanee  found  her  there, 
and,  taking  pity  on  her  plight  and  not  knowing  just  how 
to  rescue  her,  coiled  its  warm  body  with  its  mass  of  soft 
hair  about  the  lone  chicken  and  snuggling  down  in  the 
snow,  remained  during  the  night 'mothering  the  hen.  Mrs. 
Doig  found  them  there  the  next  morning,  the  snow  drifted 
high  about  them,  the  chicken  warm  and  cozy  in  the  embrace 
of  the  collie.  The  hen  was  put  back  in  the  coop  and  the 
collie  given  an  extra  breakfast. 


The  Olympic,  it  is  now  known,  will  not  make  her  first 
trip  to  New  York  in  her  new  double  skin,  safeguarding 
ocean  travel,  from  Southampton  on  April  2  and  sailing 
from  New  York  on  the  return  trip  on. April  12,  as  the 
White  Star  Line  recently  announced.  Her  repairs  and  re¬ 
construction  will  take  several  months  yet,  and  she  is  not 
expected  to  sail  until  the  middle  of  June.  The  alterations 
have  taken  more  time  than  was  expected,  and  the  structure 
carrying*  the  double  shell  has  only  just  now  been  put  in 
position,  while  plating  is  necessarily  slow  business.  The 
historic  name  of  Ismay,  Imrie  &  Co.,  familiar  to  ocean 
travellers,  and  having  occupied  for  decades  a  conspicuous 
place  on  White  Star  Line  passenger  lists  and  literature,  is 
now  dropped  from  notices  issued  by  the  line.  This  is  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  formal  retirement,  in  June,  of  Bruce 
Ismay,  the  last  of  the  founder’s  family  in  the  firm,  as 
president  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com¬ 
pany,  the  holding  concern  of  six  transatlantic  lines  and 
more  services.  The  new  president,  Harold  Sanderson,  and 
his  daughter,  are  on  board  the  Laurentic,  which  is  making, 
from  New  York  a  cruise  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
West  Judies. 
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THINGS  OF  INTEREST. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  latest  dreadnought,  the 
“  Pennsylvania,”  will  displace  over  30,000  tons,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  Spanish  are  building  a  small 
dreadnought,  one  of  three,  which  will  be  less  than  half 
her  size,  displacing  only  about  15,000  tons.  On  this  dis¬ 
placement,  however,  she  will  carry  eight  50-caliber,  12-inch 
guns,  and  8  inches  of  armor  and  will  have  a  speed  of  19.5 
knots. 


with  bullets  from  the  ordinary  German  armv  rifle  with  n/i 
extra  charge  of  “S”  ammunition.  The  plates  tested  were 
naked  steel  three  and  one-half  millimeters  thick  and 
Schaumann  composite  plates  whose  weight  equaled  three  1 
millimeters  nickel  steel  plates.  The  former  were  readily 
holed,  but  the  composite  plate  only  showed  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  dents.  The  firing  distance  was  reduced  to  eighty 
meters,  when  a  nickel  steel  plate  of  seven  millimeters  i 
thickness  was  pierced  easily,  while  a  composite  plate  of  a 
weight  equalling  a  six  millimeter  nickel  steel  plate  re¬ 
mained  whole.  The  principle  of  the  new  invention  is  that  * 
the  projectile  first  impinges  on  a  hard  yet  elastic  steel 
facing  which  is  laid  over  an  equally  hard  but  inelastic 
plate,  which  prevents  the  facing  from  expanding  on  the 
impact  beyond  its  normal  elastic  power. 

A  FEW  SMILES. 

Hubby — You  were  going  through  my  pockets  last  night. 
Wifey — Well,  the  doctor  says  I  need  a  little  change. 

“Money,  after  all,  means  nothing,  but  trouble. ”  “Still, 
it  is  the  only  kind  of  trouble  which  it  is  hard  to  borrow. ” 


“No  use  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen.” 
“I  should  say  that  was  the  very  time  to  lock  it.  They 
might  come  back  after  the  automobile.” 


The  dangers  of  aviation  were  officially  recognized  by 
Congress  February  3,  when  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  al¬ 
ready  approved  by  the  House  granting  20  per  cent,  addi¬ 
tional  pay  to  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  and  marine 
corps  who  may  be  detailed  to  duty  with  the  aviation  corps 
of  either  the  army  or  navy.  Repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  by  officials  of  the  government  to  secure  extra  com- 1 
pensation  for  officers  engaged  in  the  dangerous  work  at  the 
practice  fields  and  with  the  regular  service  of  the  army  and 
navy. 


She — So  you’ve  seen  papa.  Did  he  say  anything  about 
your  being  too  young?  He — Yes,  but  he  said  when  I  once 
began  to  pay  your  bills  I  would  age  rapidly  enough. 


“Doesn’t  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  bring  tears  to 
your  eyes?”  “Yes,”  replied  Farmer  Co'rntossel.  “Every 
time  1  hear  that  story  1  can't  help  sympathizin'  with  the 
fatted  calf.” 


A  system  of  piracy  in  lace  designs  was  mentioned  re- 
cently  to  the  Nottingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  England, 
by  B.  F.  Stiebel,  who  said  that  he  had  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  that  American  and  Continental  firms  were  receiving  • 
designs  almost  at  the  same  time  that  the  new  patterns  were 
put  on  the  machines  in  Nottingham,  and  were  producing 
from  U19  patterns  simultaneously.  “It  is  most  desirable 
that  the  wildest  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  matter  ”  i 
said  Mr.  Stiebel  to  the  reporter.  “Evidently  somebody  is  ! 
being  bribed  to  send  patterns  abroad.”  The  question  of  ' 
an  international  agreement  on  the  subject  is  being  consid- ! 
ered  by  representatives  of  the  lace  trade  at  a  conference 
in  Manchester. 


Patience — I  see  the  world's  record  running  high  jump 
is  G  feet  8  1-4  inches.  Patrice — Well,  I  know  girls  that  I 
bet  could  jump  nearly  that  high  if  some  man  would  only  . 
propose  to  them. 


“Going  to  sell  your  home  at  Mosquitoville,  eh?”  “Yes, 
I  don't  believe  that  village  is  healthy.  Since  we  moved 
there  my  wife  has  been  unable  to  speak  above  a  whisper.” 
“Say,  sell  that  house  to  me,  will  you?” 


“Having  a  celebration  at  our  house.”  “So?  What  are 
you  celebrating?”  “The  Thirty  Years’  War.”  “The 
Thirty  Years’  War?  What  do  you  mean?”  “Well,  thir¬ 
tieth  wedding  anniversary.  Same  thing.” 


.The  German  military  authorities  are  testing  a  new  kind 
of  composite  steel,  the  invention  of  an  engineer  named 
Schaumann,  which,  according  to  reports  from  Berlin,  has 
proved  to  be  impervious  to  rifle  fire  at  distances  at  which 
plates  of  the  best  nickel  steel  are  easily  pierced,  although 
the  new  composition  is  thirty  per  cent,  lighter  than  the 
latter.  The  new  composite  plates  were  tested  at  the  Dah- 
lcm  shooting  grounds,  first  ut  u  distance  of  500  meters 


Mr.  Tracy  had  received  many  invitations  from  Mr. 
Sweet  to  run  down  to  the  country  for  a  few  davs.  and 
finally  availed  himself  of  the  privilege.  After  dinner  the 
two  men  were  sitting  on  the  veranda,  smoking  and  talking. 

^  our  wile  is  a  brilliantly  handsome  woman.  Sweet  “  <aid 
Mr-  Tracy,  enthusiastically.  “I  should  think  vou’d  ho 
jealous  of  her.”  Well,  you  see,  Tracy/’  said  the  host 

“ 1  ani'  but  1  novcr  invite  any  one  down  here  that  any  sane 
woman  would  take  a  fancy  too.”  , 
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A  CLEVER  TIIIEF. 


By  Col.  Ralph  Fenton. 


r  rom  tune  to  time  the  general  public  reads  of  some  won¬ 
derful  jewel  robberv,  and  marvels  at  the  sagacity  of  those 
thieves  who  prefer  to  turn  their  talents,  often  of  the  highest 
order,  to  a  dishonest  account,  when  they  might  make  a 
profitable  and  honorable  livelihood.  But  there  have  been 
one  or  two  audacious  robberies  which  have  never  found 
their  way  into  the  newspapers,  from  some  cause  or  another 
best  known  to  the  losers.  Some  days  ago  we  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  meeting  one  of  the  partners  in  a  wholesale  jewelry 
business,  dealing  principally  with  the  better  class  of  West 
End  shops,  though  they  are  always  ready  to  accept  a  pri¬ 
vate  customer.  In  course  of  time  the  conversation  turned 
upon  jewelry  robberies,  and  for  something  over  an  hour 
the  new  acquaintance  kept  us  interested  while  he  detailed 
more  than  one  audacious  plot  by  which  the  firm  suffered 
loss.  After  the  silence  which  followed  a  tale  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  one  of  the  circle  asked  the  narrator  if  ever 
private  customers  were  tempted  to  rob  him.  The  answer 
was  the  following  story : 

Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  we  ever  had  was,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  due  to  one  of  the  best  customers  of  the  firm,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Upper  House,  with  a  town  residence  in  Arlington 
street,  and  no  one  knows  how  many  seats  and  estates  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  His  daughter  was  to  be 
married. 

I  was  in  the  counting-house  one  morning  some  two 
months  before  the  marriage  came  off,  discussing  it  with 
my  partner,  both  wondering  if  we  should  have  an  order 
from  the  earl,  when  a  slim-looking  gentleman  came  in  and 
laid  a  note  upon  the  table.  It  was  an  order  from  the  earl 
to  repair  at  once  to  Aiding  street  with  a  parure  of  dia¬ 
monds,  of  which  we  make  a  specialty.  I  arranged  to  call 
a  little  later  in  the  day,  a  fact  of  which  I  informed  the  slim 
gentleman.  But  toward  the  afternoon  I  received  another 
note  by  the  same  hand,  advising  me  that  his  lordship  had 

left  town  suddenly  for  M -  Castle,  his  seat  in  Loam- 

shire,  and  that  I  was  to  come  down  there  for  instructions 
in  the  course  of  the  following  day.  I  remember  being 
somewhat  annoyed  at  the  time,  for  I  had  an  important 
engagement  on  the  morrow,  but  I  had  to  swallow  my  im¬ 
patience  and  inform  the  messenger  that  I  would  do  my¬ 
self  the  honor  of  obeying  his  lordship’s  commands.  My 
partner  was  in  the  inner  office,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  show 
him  the  letter.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  could  find 
neither  of  the  earl's  notes,  though  I  distinctly  remember 
placing  the  second  one  upon  the  desk  before  me  while  I  was 
giving  the  messenger  my  reply.  I  thought  little  of  it  at 
the  time,  though  how  their  loss  affected  me  afterward  you 
shall  hear. 


1  went  down  to  M - the  following  day  with  more  valu¬ 

able-  than  I  have  ever  carried  before  or  since.  I  must  have 
had  at  lea-t  thirty  thousand  pounds’  worth  about  me  alto¬ 
gether. 


I  knew  the  earl  very  well  by  sight,  though  I  had  never 
},4c  a  personal  interview  with  him  before.  I  had  occa- 
/.all r  seen  him  in  the  counting-house,  and  had  listened 
to  ul-.  peculiarly  grating  voice — a  deep,  stern  voice,  with 


a  rough  rasp  in  it  like  the  noise  of  a  saw — a  voice  I  could 
pick  out  among  a  thousand.  I  had  no  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  my  reception;  an  elegant  luncheon  awaited  me  in 
the  dining-room,  and  his  lordship's  own  man — the  slim 
gentleman  aforesaid — was  told  off  to  administer  to  my 
creature  comfort.  He  was  extremely  chatty  and  agreeable, 
without  being  the  least  forward  as  “gentlemen’s  gentlemen” 
too  often  are;  and  asked  a  variety  of  questions  about  my 
business,  commiserating  me  upon  the  anxiety  I  must  suffer 
in  traveling  the  country  with  so  vast  and  tempting  treas¬ 
ures  in  my  possession. 

I  will  not  detain  3-011  with  the  result  of  my  interview 
with  the  earl  and  his  daughter.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  in  my  possession  the  precise  ornaments  they  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  as  1  returned  to  town  that  night,  well  pleased 
with  my  journey  and  the  big  check  in  my  pocket,  I  con¬ 
gratulated  myself  that  my  treasures  were  so  considerably 
lightened  since  the  morning.  It  was  more  than  twelve 
months  before  I  heard  from  the  earl  again. 

It  was  one  dull  November  morning,  with  a  fog  begin¬ 
ning  to  settle  over  the  city  so  dense  that  we  had  lighted 
the  gas,  though  it  was  not  long  past  eleven,  when  a  visitor 
was  ushered  into  the  counting-house — no  one  else  than  the 
slim  gentleman,  who  gave  a  smiling  recognition  and  held 
out  a  note  for  my  perusal.  I  was  somewhat  astonished  and 
not  a  little  pleased  when  I  saw  that  it  was  an  order  from 
his  lordship  for  a  parure  of  diamonds;  in  fact,  almost  the 
same  order  as  I  had  received  nearly  eighteen  months 
before.  I  pointed  out  this  resemblance  to  the  slim  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  jocular  way.  To  my  surprise,  his  face  became 
grave,  and  he  looked  around  cautiously,  as  if  afraid  of 
eavesdroppers,  and  coming  a  little  closer,  began  in  a  sig¬ 
nificant  tone: 

“Of  course  you  understand,  sir,  that  confidential  servants 
are  often  obliged  to  know  things  that  it  is  well  other  people 
should  be  .ignorant  of.  Every  noble  family  has  its  skeleton, 
and  our  family  has  theirs.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  have  you 
another  set  of  diamonds  the  counterpart  of  the  others  my 
lord  purchased?” 

I  intimated  that  we  had  such  another  set,  as  the  earl 
must  remember,  but  my  visitor  waived  the  question  aside 
impatiently. 

“You  might  possibly  have  sold  it,”  he  said,  “and  there  is 

no  time  to  make  another.  The  fact  is,  Lady  R - ,  who  is 

staying  with  us  now,  must  wear  those  jewels  at  a  dance  we 
are  giving  to-morrow  night.  And  this  is  where  the  diffi¬ 
culty  comes  in,  for  they  have  been  stolen !” 

“Good  gracious,  you  don’t  say  so  !  But  why  make  a  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  matter?” 

“Because  we  happen  to  know  who  the  thief  is!”  said  the 
valet,  dropping  his  voice  still  lower.  “To  a  great  extent,  I 
was  instrumental  in  detecting  the  delinquent  myself.  It 
is  a  deplorable  affair,  a  shocking  affair — such  a  promising 

young  gentleman,  too.  Mr.  - ,  we  must  have  those 

jewels  at  any  price.  If  not,  one  of  the  highest  families  in 
the  land  will  be  terribly  compromised.  Do  not  be  at 
.Arlington  street  later  than  half-past  two.” 

The  drawing-room  blinds  were  down;  the  shutters,  too, 
all  over  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  the  dining-room. 
In  the  clearer  atmosphere  it  was  fairly  light,  light  enough 
to  do  without  gas.  In  the  front  dining-room  a  youijg 
I  man  was  standing  before  the  fire,  who  pleasantly  intro- 
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duced  liimsclf  to  me  as  t lie  lion.  Claude  V - ,  a  name  I 

knew  well  enough,  though  I  had  never  seen  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  before.  In  spite  of  his  naturally  amiable  manner, 
I  thought  he  seemed  anxious  and  ill  at  ease,  frequently 
breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  some  observation  to  listen 
to  the  sound  of  voices  which  came  plainly  enough  from  be¬ 
hind  the  thin,  ornamental  partition  dividing  the  two  rooms, 
and  whence  the  earl's  peculiar  grating  voice  could  be  heard 
every  now  and  then  raised  in  something  like  anger.  I 
could  catch  from  time  to  time  allusions  to  diamonds,  and 
occasionally  the  word  “thief”  was  used  in  words  of  im- 
measurable  contempt.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  door  opened 
and  the  gentlemanly  valet  walked  in.  Even  he  seemed 
somewhat  restless  and  uneasy,  a  circumstance  I  should 
scarcely  have  expected  from  a  person  of  his  unusually  even 
temperament.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  open  telegram  and 
a  letter  for  me,  the  ink  still  wet  upon  the  envelope.  I  tore 
it  open  and  read  that  his  lordship  had  suddenly  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  M - Castle,  the  valet  at  the  same  time  showing 

me  the  telegram  signed  “Mary.” 

“You  will  have  to  go  down  to  M - to-morrow,  sir,”  he 

said  to  me,  “unless,  perhaps,  you  have  no  objection  to  al¬ 
lowing  the  earl  to  take  the  jewels  with  him.  However,  for 
the  present  that  matters  but  little.”  , 

I  immediately  expressed  my  willingness  to  comply  with 
this  arrangement.  With  seeming  reluctance,  the  valet 
took  my  bag  and  presently  I  heard  the  sound  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 

“Thank  goodness,  there  is  a  way  out  of  it!”  I  heard  the 
carl  say.  “No,  I  will  not  look  at  anything  else  now.  Take 

the  bag  back  to  Mr. - at  once.  And,  Evans,  I  must 

have  a  cab  immediately.” 

“You  are  usually  cautious  in  your  profession,”  remarked 
the  Hon.  Claude  to  me,  as  I  made  a  hurried  inventory  of 
various  costly  nicknacks  I  had  brought  with  me  on  the 
chance  of  a  sale,  for  even  confidential  servants  are  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be  trusted.  “Nothing  missing,  I  trust?” 

There  was  nothing  missing,  as  I  smilingly  hastened  to 
reply,  though  my  answer  was  drowned  by  the  rattle  of  a 
cab  on  the  pavement  outside.  I  heard  the  earl's  voice  in 
the  hall  admonishing  the  faithful  Evans,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  well-known  figure  as  he  climbed  into  the 
cab.  As  the  horse  sped  rapidly  away,  my  companion  heaved 
an  voluntary  sigh  of  relief. 

“Of  course,  you  have  guessed  there  is  something  wrong, 

Mr. - ,”  he  said,  gravely.  “I  am  not  at  liberty  to  favor 

you  with  any  details,  but  you  will  be  doing  us  all  a  favor 
by  observing  a  discreet  silence  concerning  everything  that 
you  may  have  heard  the  last  half  hour.” 

Needless  to  say  that  I  promised,  also,  that  I  fully  in¬ 
tended  to  adhere  to  that  resolution.  I  stayed  chatting  with 
my  aristocratic  acquaintance  for  some  time,  considerably 
taken  by  his  pleasant  chatter  and  keen  observation  of  men 
and  things.  Judge  my  surprise  when,  on  looking  at  my 
watch,  I  found  it  to  be  past  four.  I  had  already  missed 
one  appointment  by  my  carelessness,  and  I  excused  myself 
hurriedly,  and  half  an  hour  later  I  was  back  again  at  our 
counting-house  in  Haton  Garden.  As  I  drove  up  another 
cab  stopped  at  the  door,  and  out  of  it  descended  a  figure 
which  filled  me-  with  astonishment.  It  was  the  Earl  of 
-  himself.  He  seized  me  hurriedly  by  the  arm,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  usual  dignified  manner  and  bearing,  and  al¬ 


most  forced  me  into  the  office.  Once  there,  he  lost  no  time  * 
in  telling  me  the  occasion  for  his  errand,  a  narrative,  which 
as  it  proceeded,  more  than  confirmed  my  worst  fears. 

I  thought  it  be«t  not  to  telegraph  you,”  he  commenced ;  . 
“electric  messages  get  into  suspicious  hands  occasionally, 
so  I  came  up  from  M - straight  here.” 

“You  have  only  just 'arrived  in  town,  my  lord?”  I  asked, 
feebly.  “Do  I  understand  that?” 

“I  reached  Paddington  scarcely  half  an  hour  ago.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  jewels  I  had  from  you  for  my  daughter 
have  been  stolen.” 

As  coherently  as  I  could  T  told  my  tale  and  fortunately  " 
was  able  to  produce  the  two  notes  in  evidence  of  my  sanity, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  open  to  argument. 

“I  am  afraid,  very  much  afraid,  that  you’ve  been  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  cleverly  planned  robbery.  Yesterday  morning 
Evans  came  to  me  and  asked  for  two  days’  holiday,  a  favor 
which  I  need  not  tell  you  was  readily  granted.  It  was 

only  last  night  that  my  daughter,  who  is  staying  at  M - , 

with  her  husband,  discovered  that  she  had  been  robbed. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  suspected  Evans.  I  should  not  have  * 
suspected  him  now  if  I  had  not  seen  you,  and  my  object 
in  coming  here  was  to  get  a  technical  description  of  the 
missing  jewels  for  the  use  of  the  Scotland  Yard  people. 
What  a  pity  I  did  not  come  earlier !” 

By  this  time  I  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  suspicious  enough 
to  make  me  suspect  any  one,  including  the  earl  himself. 

“I  have  a  good  memory,  Mr.  - ,”  said  my  visitor, 

kindly,  “and  I  recognize  these  letters  as  the  two  I  wrote 
you  prior  to  my  daughter’s  marriage.  Evans,  I  under¬ 
stand,  delivered  both  of  them,  and  must  have  purloined 
them  while  your  back  was  turned,  with  a  view  to  this  very 
robbery.  It  is  true  that  I  have  a  son  Claude  only,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  your  theory,  he  is  at  present  with  his  regiment 
in  the  West  Indies.”* 

“But  I  could  have  sworn  to  vour  lordship’s  figure  as  I 
saw  you  getting  into  the  cab;  and,  pardon  me,  I  could 
make  oath  to  your  voice  among  a  million.” 

•“You  recall  a  little  circumstance  1  had  quite  forgotten.”  ’ 
the  earl  replied,  in  amused  retrospection.  “Evans,  I 
regret  to  say,  was  uncommonly  clever  at  mimicry:  indeed, 
on  one  occasion  I  am  informed  that  he  presumed  to  eoun-  >  • 
tcrfeit  my  dress  and  general  style,  even  to  my  voice,  for 
the  amusement  of  a  select  circle  of  friends,  in  a  manner 
which  filled  them  with  astonishment.  They  say,  like  mas¬ 
ter,  like  man,  Mr.  - ;  but  it  is  very  sad  to  see  so  clever 

a  man  so  great  a  rascal.  And  now  as  I  am,  in  a  measure, 
the  author  o!  your  loss,  and  as  we  are,  moreover,  comrades 
in  misfortune  pray  consider  my  advice,  need  I  sav  my  • 
purse,  likewise?  at  your  convenience.” 

We  drove  to  Scotland  Yard  together  and  laid  our  com¬ 
plaint  before  the  authorities.  They  were  very  wise  and 
confident,  but,* as  1  imagined,  the  real  culprit  was  never 
captured.  The  “Hon.  Claude”  was  picked  up  some  few 
months  later,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  only  a  catspaw  in" 
the  hands  of  the  older  and  abler  scoundrel.  But  the  astute 
Evans,  the  successful  mimic,  was  never  found,  and  those 
nv.»  splendid  pannvs  remain  ].-t  to  the  world  to  thi>  day  M 
But  in  consequence  of  the  daring  robbery  being  committed’ 

under  his  own  roof,  the  Earl  of  - - insisted  upon  making  ' 

good  our  loss,  as  a  kind  of  penalty,  he  said,  for  placing  a 
premium  upon  temptation. 
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INTERESTING  TOPICS 


Midshipman  Peter  P.  Eodes,  of  Kentucky,  who  cap¬ 
tained  the  Naval  Academy  football  team  which  defeated 
West^  Point  last  November,  will  resign  from  the  academy 
a:  the  conclusion  of  the  semi-annual  examinations,  which 
are  going  on.  It  was  stated  at  the  ollice  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  that  the  action  of  Midshipman  Eodes,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  class  which  will  be  graduated  in  June,  1914, 
"Va-*  entirely  voluntary,  and  that  he  desires  to  accept  a 
position  which  has  been  offered  to  him.  Eodes  played 
quarterback  last  season.  He  was  tendered  a  re-election  as 
captain,  but  declined  it. 


Dr.  Friedmann,  it  is  said,  wants  a  million  dollars  for 
:  le  American  rights  to  his  tuberculosis  serum  cure.  That 
is  the  statement  made  recently.  German  physicians 
^trongly  condemn  what  they  call  his  n on-ethical  attitude. 
They  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  is  more  concerned  in  the 
monetary  than  the  humanitarian  aspect  of  his  discovery. 
_Dr.  Friedmann  has  so  far  failed  to  carry  out  his  promise  of 
submitting  a  culture  to  the  Government.  He  has  made 
various  excuses  for  not  doing  this,  but  he  denies  that  any 
mercenarv  motives  are  behind  his  action.  He  admits  that 
he  is  waiting  a  reply  from  New  York.  It  is  becoming 
painfully  evident  that  the  doctor  is  more  interested  in  the 
Minancial  returns  of  his  discovery  than  in  the  benefits  which 
might  accrue  to  the  human  race. 


The  Norwegian  expedition  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  scientists  reported  to  be  stranded  and  suffering  ter¬ 
rible  privations  in  a  remote  part  of  Spitzbergen  left  Advent 
Bav,  Spitzbergen,  according  to  a  wireless  dispatch  from 
that  place.  The  expedition,  however,  was  forced  to  return 
there  on  January  24,  as  the  water  was  found  to  be  open 
\md  communication  overland  was  impossible.  The  relief 
of  the  German  scientists  will  be  impracticable  until  new 
ice  has  formed.  Tin*  first  news  of  the  terrible  privations 
undergone  by  the  German  expedition  reached  Advent  Bay 
on  the  arrival  there  last  week  of  Captain  Eitzschel,  one  of 
the  German  explorers,  who  had  come  to  seek  aid  for  iiis 
companions,  whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  behind 
'exhausted  with  cold  and  hunger. 


It  is  stated  that  there  is  a  probability  that  King  Alfonso 
4 of  .Spain  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  possibly  next 
v  summer,  should  the  political  situation  in  the  kingdom 
his  doing  so.  It  seems  that  Alfonso  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  a  trip  to  the  United 
States  since  a  visit  to  that  country  by  his  War  Minister's 
y0Jlf  I  .  ft( .  has  e?  pressed  a  desire  to  make  a  journey 
there.  It  is  understood  that  the  matter  is  now  being  seri¬ 
ously  considered  by* the  Spanish  government  with  a  view 
Uj  (a rrving  out  the  desires  ol  the  King.  Dining  the  lecent 
conversation  with  Senor  Azcarate,  the  Kepublican  leader 
Bud  vu'"p: <  - i'h-.M  of  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
King  Alfonso  remarked  that  he  was  considering  making  a 

vn.it  to  toe  American  continent. 

✓ 


To  provide  adequate  space  for  handling  parcel  post  busi¬ 
ness  it  will  be  necessary  to  revise  plans  of  many  public 
buildings  in  which  postoffices  are  located,  and  negotiations 
to  this  end  already  have  been  instituted  by  Postmaster 
General  Hitchcock.  On  January  25  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  invited  the  Supervision  Architect  of  the  Treasury  and 
his  assistants  to  co-operate  in  the  matter  with  the  building 
committee  of  the  Postoffice  Department  and  the  special 
parcel  post  committee.  At  present  174  public  buildings 
are  under  contract,  and  appropriations  have  been  made  for 
233  more  by  Congress.  They  approximate  in  cost  $50,- 
000,000.  The  plans  for  these  buildings  have  been  prepared 
without  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  parcel  post  system. 
In  759  postoffices  located  in  government  buildings  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  alterations.  In  some  instances  the 
purchase  of  additional  ground  on  which  to  construct  an¬ 
nexes  will  have  to  be  made.  > 


With  simple  but  impressive  ceremonies  the  body  of  John 
Paul  Jones,  first  Admiral  of  the  American  Navy,  was,  on 
January  26,  placed  in  its  final  resting  place  in  the  new 
crvpt  under  the  Naval  Academy  chapel.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Meyer,  French  Ambassador  Jusserand  and  Governor 
Goldsborough  were  among  those  present.  Escorted  by  a 
brigade  of  700  midshipmen,  at  whose  head  was  the  Naval 
Academy  Band,  playing  a  funeral  dirge,  the  casket  was 
transported  from  Bancroft  Hall  to  the  chapel,  on  a  ear 
drawn  by  a  squad  of  bluejackets.  It  was  then  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  “jackies”  into  the  crypt,  lowered  into 
a  receptacle  chiselled  out  of  solid  marble  and  a  heavy 
marble  lid  placed  over  it.  Afterward  memorial  services 
were  held  in  the  chapel.  The  body  of  the  famous  sea 
fighter  had  lain  in  the  rotunda  of  Bancroft  Hall  since  it 
was  brought  to  this  country  from  France,  through  the 
efforts  of  General  Horace  Porter,  several  years  ago. 


Under  the  guard  of  ten  men,  101  kegs  of  United  States 
gold  specie,  amounting  to  $5,050,000  and  weighing  200 
pounds  each,  were  stowed  away  in  the  strong  room  of  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  liner  Verdi,  which  sailed  from  New  York 
early  in  January  for  Eio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  gold  is  being  sent  to  South  America  by  five  banking 
houses  of  this  city.  Each  keg  contained  $50,000  in  $5,  $10 
and  $20  pieces.  The  total  weight  of  gold  put  into  the 
Verdi’s  strong  room  yesterday  was  20,200  pounds.  The 
National  City  Bank  contributed  $1,300,000;  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  $1,500,000 ;  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co., 
$1,200,000;  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  $500,000, 
and  the  Hanover  National  Bank,  $500,000.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  $500,000  consigned  to  a  bank  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  entire  shipment  will  be  distributed  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
According  to  Mr.  Geddes,  pier  superintendent  of  the  line, 
the  Verdi  took  $7,000,000  in  gold  specie  to  South  America 
three  years  ago.  Including  the  shipment  put  aboard  the 
liner,  the  superintendent  has  handled  $300,000,000  in  gold 
consigned  from  this  port  to  Brazil  and  Argentina. 
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ALL  KINDS  OF  ITEMS 


BABY  BY  PARCEL  POST. 

Vernon  0.  Lytle  is  the  first  rural  mail  carrier  to  accept 
and  deliveV  a  baby  by  parcel  post. 

The  child,  weighing  10  3-4  pounds — just  within  the  11- 
pound  weight  limit — is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse 
Beagle,  of  Glen  Este.  The  “package”  was  well  wrapped 
and  ready  for  “mailing”  when  the  carrier  received  it  Janu¬ 
ary  25.  Its  measurements  reached  71  inches,  also  just 
within  the  72-inch  limit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Lytle  delivered  the  “parcel”  safely  to  the  address 
on  the  card  attached,  that  of  its  grandmother,  Mrs.  Louis 
Beagle,  who  lives  about  a  mile  away.  The  postage  was  15 
cents  and  the  “parcel”  was  insured  for  $50. 


FIND  FAMOUS  YACHT  MODEL. 

A  wooden  model  confidently  asserted  to  be  that  of  the 
famous  yacht  America,  which  captured  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  Cup  in  1851,  has  been  found  among  other  relics 
stored  away  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Grand  Army  post 
at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Congressman  Butler  Ames,  the  owner  of  the  America, 
learned  of  the  discovery  and  asked  the  post  to  sell  him  the 
model,  which  he  wishes  to  present  to  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club. 

Grand  Army  men  recall  that  the  miniature  craft,  the 
work  of  George  Steers,  disappeared-from  their  rooms  where 
it  was  on  exhibition  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  post  quar¬ 
ters  were  removed  to  their  present  location.  According  to 
them,  the  model  was  taken  from  the  cabin  of  the  America 
by  a  Worcester  man  when  the  yacht  was  scuttled  in  St. 
John's  River,  Florida,  by  the  Confederates,  who  had  used 
her  as  a  privateer.  He  presented  it  to  the  post.  The 
America  is  now  tied  up  in  Fort  Point  Channel,  but  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  probably  will  be  under  sail  again. 


CHASED  BUTTERFLY  A  YEAR. 

The  story  of  a  25,000-mile  chase  for  a  butterfly  was  told 
today  by  Mrs.  William  Carleton  Yauge,  wife  of  an  English 
entomologist  connected  with  the  French  Institute  of  En¬ 
tomology,  who  is  on  her  way  to  New  York  to  join  her 
husband. 

Mrs.  Yange  said  her  rusband  went  from  Vancouver  via 
Canada  after  a  trip  of  25,000  miles,  begun  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  one  butterfly,  an  insignificant,  long, 
red  spotted  bug  belonging  to  the  Bombyx  family,  which 
is  said  to  be  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  population  of  China. 

“We  have  had  the  most  extraordinary  good  fortune,” 
she  said  today.  “The  actual  classification  of  the  butterfly 
I  do  not  know,  but  1  know  he  has  two  spots  in  each  upper 
wing  which  render  him  exceedingly  desirable.  Moreover, 
he  is  snugly  done  up  in  a  tin  box  hermetically  sealed  and 
would  bring  joy  to  entomologists  whose  collections  lack 
this  particular  specimen. 

“We  have  been  butterfly  chasing  from  Paris  to  Kioto, 
and  we  got  our  little  Bombyx  in  the  garden  of  a  Japanese 
gentleman's  residence  at  Kioto  after  pursuing  him  twelve 
months.” 


# 


PECULIARITIES 


OF  FRENCH  AUTHORS. 


The  dramatic  poet,  Emile  Augier,  had  a  remarkable  pe¬ 
culiarity.  When  he  sat  down  to  write  he  had  twelve  well- 
filled  pipes  laid  out  before  him.  He  commenced  to^moke 
the  first  when  he  began  to  write,  and  left  off  writing  when 
he  had  smoked  the  last.  Another  who  owed  some  of  her 
inspiration  to  tobacco  was  Madame  Dudevant,  better  known 
by  her  nom-de-plume,  George  Sand,  who  wrote  at  night, 
and  every  night,  smoking  cigarettes  all  the  time.  It  was 
she  who  finished  a  novel  at  midnight  and  immediately 
took  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  and  began  another. 

Alfred  de  Musset  was  also  a  night  worker.  It  is  said 
that  his  best  poems  were  written  at  night,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  absinthe.  Balzac,  the  most  indefatigable  of 
workers,  always  wrote  by  artificial  light,  no  matter  what 
the  hour  was,  but  he  kept  himself  awake  by  drinking 
strong  coffee.  Chateaubriand  wrote  in  all  lands  and  at  all 
times.  By  preference,  however,  he  worked  at  night,  when 
his  brain  was  clear  for  his  historical  and  political  re¬ 
searches.  . 

w 

Victor  Hugo  frequently  rose  in  the  night  and  commit¬ 
ted  to  paper  the  rhymes  which  passed  through  his  brain, 
but  he  generally  commenced  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  used  to  work  in  a  conservatory  at  the  top  of  his  house, 
at  Hautville,  in  Jersey,  and  composed  his  verses  walking 
about  his  room,  often  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 


Live  Boy : 


9 


If  so,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
Hundreds  of  boys  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  making  lots  of  money  selling 

MOVING  PICTURE 
STORIES 

after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays. 
Besides  the  profits  we  are  giving  away 
premiums  of  just  the  sort  a  boy  wants. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  tell  you  of  our  plan. 

Moving  Picture  Stories 

168  West  Twenty-third  St.,  New  York 


rrcn  povypf.r. 


w 

Gee  whir!  What  fun 
Jm?  you  can  have  with 

*  this  stuff.  Moisten  ths 

-  — <*vV  '  tip  of  your  Anger,  tap 

it  on  the  contents  of 
the  box.  and  a  little 
bit  will  stick.  Then 
shake  hands  with  your 
^friend.  or  drop  a 
speck  down  nis  back. 
In  a  minute  he  will 
feel  as  if  he  had  the 
seven  years’  itch.  It 
will  make  him  scratch,  roar,  squirm  and 
■sake  faces.  But  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  as 
St  :s  made  from  the  6eeds  of  wild  ro3es.  The 
horrible  itch  stops  in  a  few  minutes,  or  can 
be  checked  Immediately  by  rubbing  the  spot 
with  a  wet  cloth.  While  it  is  working,  you 
*!'.!  be  apt  to  laugh  your  suspender  buttons 
#ff.  The  best  joke  of  all.  Price  10  cents  a 
a  ox.  k>  mail,  postpaid. 

WOULF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  2tth  St..  N.  Y. 

£  GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 

Ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
Made  of  highly  nickeled  brass. 
Tt  held'  Just  One  Dollar.  When 
filled  it  opens  itself.  Remains 
locked  until  refilled.  Can  be  used 
as  a  watchcharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  net  satisfied.  Price,  10c. 
by  mail. 


L.  genarens.  347  Winthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CACHOO  Oil  SNEEZING  POWDER. 

The  greatest  fun-maker  at 
them  all.  A  small  amsunt 
of  this  eewder,  when  blown 
in  a  room.  will  cause 
everyone  to  sneeze  without 
anyone  knowing  where  it 
comes  from.  It  is  very  light,  will  float  in  the 
air  for  some  time,  and  penetrate  every  nook 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  is  nerfecttly  harm¬ 
less.  Caches  is  put  up  in  bottles,  and  ona 
bottle  contains  enough  to  be  used  from  1#  t* 
^5  times.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each;  3  for  25«, 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


breech 
Hammerless 


.22  REPEATER 


SOLID-BREECH  HAMMERLESS  SIDE-EJECTING 

Sure  Safe  Shooting  for  Man  or  Boy — And  a  Simple  Rifle  to  Care  For 

The  Remington-  UMC  .22  Repeater  is  rifled,  sighted  and  tested  for 
accuracy  by  expert  gunsmiths.  It  shoots  as  you  hold.  The  simple,  im¬ 
proved  safety  device  on  every  Remington-  UMC  .22  repeater  never  fails 
to  work.  Accidental  discharge  is  impossible. 

The  Remington- UMC  .22  Repeater  is  easily  cared  for.  In  taking 
down,  your  fingers  are  your  only  tools.  The  breech  block,  firing  pin 
and  extractor,  come  out  in  one  piece — permitting  the  barrel  to  be  cleaned 
from  the  breech. 

The  action  handles  .22  short,  .22  long  or  .22  long  rifle  cartridges — any 
or  all  at  the  same  time  without  adjustment. 

Remington- UMC — the  perfect  shooting  combination 

REMINGTON  ARHS-UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.  299  Broadway.  New  York  City 

KBS 


X-RAY  WONDER 

This  is  a  wonderful  little 
optica!  illusion.  In  use,  you 
apparently  see  the  bones  in 
your  hand,  the  hole  in  a 
pipe-stem,  the  lead  in  a  pen- 
|  cil,  etc.  The  principle  on 
which  it  is  operated  cannot 
be  disclosed  here,  but  it  will  afford  no  end  of 
Pin  for  any  person  who  has  one.  Price,  15 
cents  each,  by  trail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  SWIMMING  FISH 

Here  is  a  fine  mechanical 
toy.  It  is  an  imitation  gold¬ 
fish.  about  4%  inches  long, 
and  contains  a  water-tight 
compartment  which  will  not 
allow  it  to  sink.  To  keep  it 
In  a  natural  position,  the  lower  fin  is  ballasted 
with  lead.  To  make  it  work,  a  spring  is 
wound  up.  You  then  throw  it  in  the  water, 
and  the  machinery  inside  causes  the  tail  to 
wiggle,  and  propel  it  in  the  most  lifelike  man- 
Jler.  When  it  runs  down  the  fish  floats  until 
It  is  recovered,  and  It  can  then  be  rewound. 
Races  between  two  of  these  fishes  are  very 
interesting.  Price.  25  cents  each  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  '  , 

C.  BERK,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


LAUGHABLE  EGG  TRICK 

This  is  the  funniest 
trick  ever  exhibited  and 
always  produces  roars  of 
laughter.  The  perform- 
I  er  says  to  the  audience 
I  that  he  requ'res  some 
eggs  for  one  of  his  ex¬ 
periments.  As  no  spec¬ 
tator  carries  any,  he 
cz  s  his  assistant,  taps  him  on  top  of  the 
head,  he  gags,  and  an  egg  comes  out  of  his 
jr.outh.  This  is  repeated  until  six  eggs  are 
produced.  It  is  an  easy  trick  to  perform,  once 
you  know  how,  and  always  makes  a  hit.  Di¬ 
rections  given  for  working  it.  Price,  25  cents 
fcy  mail,  postpaid. 

IL  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


CARTER  AEROPLANE  No.  1. 

Will  fly  on  a  horizontal 
line  150  feet!  Can  be  flown 
in  the  house,  and  will  not 
Injure  itself  nor  anything 
in  the  room.  The  most  per- 
^  j  feet  little  aeroplane  made. 

V  —J  ]  The  motive  power  is  fur- 

'-v  <  '  nfshed  by  twisted  rubber 

bands  contained  within  the 
tubblar  body  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  actuated  by 
sch  end  revolving  in  opposite 
etlon  In  height  may  be  ob¬ 


ey  at 


moving  toe  planes  and  the  balance 
j ,  r>  fl  made  to  fly  either  to  the 
’be  I*  ft  07  moving  the  balance  slde- 
it  Is  released  for  flight.  Price. 


£47  Wiritbrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


IMITATION  GIANT  DIAMONDS. 

Diamond  rings  or  studs  of 
half-inch  and  one  inch  in 
diameter  are  heard  of  in 
stories  only.  We  have  them 
imitated  by  prodigious  spark¬ 
ling  stones  which  will  deceive 
the  glance  of  any  spectator. 
__  v.  Price  by  maiI’  Postpaid,  small 
,  25c.  each;  large  size,  35c.  each. 

F.  EANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  R’klyn,  N.  Y. 


SNAKES  IN  THE  GRASS 

Something  entirely 
new,  consisting  of  six 
large  cones,  each  one 
nearly  one  inch  in 
height.  Upon  light¬ 
ing  one  of  these  cones 
with  a  match,  you  see 
something  similar  to 
a  4th  of  July  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  fireworks.  Sparks  fly  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  cone  burns  down  it  throws 
out  and  is  surrounded  with  what  appears  to 
be  grass;  at  the  same  time  a  large  snake 
uncoils  himself  from  the  burning  cone  and 
lazily  stretches  out  in  the  grass,  which  at 
last  burns  to  ashes  but  the  snake  remains  as 
a  curiosity  unharmed.  They  are  not  at  all 
dangerous  and  can  be  set  off  in  the  parlor 
if  placed  on  some  metal  surface  that  will  not 
burn.  An  ordinary  dust  pan  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose^  nicely.  Price  of  the  six  cones,  packed  in 
sawdust,  in  a  strong  wooden  box,  only  10c., 
3  boxes  for  25c.,  1  dozen  boxes  7oc.,  sent  by 
mail  postpaid. 

M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  5Gtk  St.,  N.  Y.  </ 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 

A  useful,  Instructive  and 
amusing  outfit.  It  consists 
of  two  telegraph  instru¬ 
ments,  one  for  each  sta¬ 
tion.  The  stations  must  be 
within  hearing  distance  of 
each  other.  A  Morse  code 
or  alphabet  goes  with  each 
set,  and,  once  it  is  mas¬ 
tered.  you  can  operate  any  telegraph  instru¬ 
ment,  and  command  a  good  salary.  With  our 
system  you  can  send  messages  to  your  friend 
at  quite  a  distance,  and  receive  his  reply. 
Price,  15  cents  by  mail,  postpaid. 

C.  BEHIl,  150  W.  62 d  St.,  New  York  City. 


LOOK  BACKWARD. 

The  greatest  novelty  out. 
Enjoy  yourself!  Own  one! 
When  placed  to  the  eye, 
you  can  see  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  back  and  front 
of  you  at  the  same  time.  ; 
No  need  to  wish  for  eyas  | 
in  the  back  of  your  head, 
as  with  this  article  you 
can  observe  all  that  occurs  in  that  direction 
without  even  turning  your  head.  How  often 
are  you  anxious  to  nee  faces  in  back  of  you  or 
observe  who  is  following  without  attracting 
attention  by  turning  around.  This  instrument 
does  the  trick  for  you.  Lots  of  fun  in  owning 
a  Seeback  Scope.  Price,  15c.  each.  In  money 
or  postage  stamps. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  VV.  2Gtb  St..  N.  V. 


WESHIPHmOVAL 

without  a  cent  Jeftosit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAY3  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  CC3TS  one  cent  to  learn  ottf 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  of  era 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  S&S 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonder  ful proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  A8ENTS  STffiTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory* 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brahe  raarwhoali* 
£4tnps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  priedt. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  spteioU  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DapV  A  18b  CHICAOO 


Wizard  Repeating 

LIQUID  PISTOL 


Klcket-pratay' 

6  In.  long. 
■<L 


Will  stop  the  moat  vie- 
lou*  dog  (or  man)  with¬ 
out  permanent  injury.  -. _ 

^er^ectly  sa£°  to  carry  without  danger 

Of  leakage.  Fires  and  recharges  dv  _ 

pulling  the  trigger.  Loads  from  an/  Liquid  No 

cartridges  required  Over  six  shots  in  on2  loadi£? 

All  dealers,  or  by  mail,  50c.  Pistol  with  rubber  coh¬ 
ered  holster,  &5c.  Holsters  separate,  lOc-  Money 
order  or  U.  8.  stamps.  Noeoino. 

PARKER,  STEARNS  &  C0„  273  GEORGIA  AVE.,  BROOKLYN.  II. 

LOTS  OF  FUN  FOR  A  DIME 

Ventriloquist  Double  Throat 

Fits  roof  of  mouth;  always  invisible;  trreatest 
thine  yet.  Astonish  and  mystify  your  friends. 
Neigh  like  a  horse;  whine  like  a  puppy;  sin* 
like  a  canary,  and  imitate  birds  and  beasts  of 
the  field  and  forest.  Loads  of  fun.  Wonder¬ 
ful  invention.  Thousands  sold.  Price:  only 
10  cents;  4  for  25  cents,  or  12  for  50  cents. 

Double  Throat  Co. Dpt.  K  Frenchtown.N.J. 


rncc  blue  etamklleb 
rnLL  FLAG  FIX. 

Any  letter  hand  engraved,  and  a 
catalog  of  Badge  Pins,  Jewelry, 
Tricks,  Jokes  and  Puzzles.  Send 
T  YVO  cents  to  pay  for  postage  and 
handling 

_  BEVERLY  NOVELTY  CO, 
Beverly  Mood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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HINDOO  FLOWER-POT  TRICK 

With  this  trick  you  can  make  a  piant 
grow  right  up  in  a  flower-pot,  before 
the  eyes  of  your  audience.  An  ordinary 
empty  earthen  flower-pot  is  hamlet!  ta 
the  spectators  lor  examination.  ,\ 
handkerchief  Is  then  placed  over  it,  and 
you  repeat  a  few  magic  words,  and 
wave  your  wand  over  it.  When  the 
handkerchief  is  removed  there  la  a 
beautiful  plant,  apparently  In  full 
bloom,  in  the  pot.  Full  directions  with 
each  outfit.  Price,  15  cento  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  \ , 


CTFFI. 


fly  six  Inches  wide. 


Also  known  as  a 
Japanese  butterfly.  A 
pleasing:  novelty  en¬ 
closed  In  an  envelope. 
When  the  envelope  Is 
opened  Flffl  will  fly 
out  through  the  air 
for  several  yards. 
Made  of  colored  paper 
to  represent  a  butter- 
Prlce,  10c. 


M.  Y.  GAI.I.IGAN,  419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


VANISHING  CIGAR. 

This  cigar  is  made  in 
exact  Imitation  of  a  good 
one.  It  Is  held  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  cord  which,  with  the 
attached  safety  pin,  is 
fastened  on  the  Inside  of 
the  sleeve.  When  offered 
to  a  friend,  as  it  Is  about  to  be  taken.  It  will 
Instantly  disappear. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


JAPANESE  TIYIRLER. 

A  wonderful  imported  paper 
novelty.  By  a  simple  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  wooden  handles  a 
number  of  beautiful  figures  can 
be  produced.  It  takes  on  several 
combinations  of  magnificent 
colors.  Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 

29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  TOPS 

Something  new  for  tfte 
boys.  A  top  you  can 

spin  without  a  string. 
This  is  a  decided  ndv- 

elty.  It  is  of  large 

size,  made  of  brass,  and 
has  a  heavy  balance 
rim.  The  shank  con¬ 

tains  a  powerful  spring 
and  has  an  outer  casing.  The  top  of  the 
shank  has  a  milled  edge  for  winding  it  up. 
When  wound,  you  merely  lift  the  outer  cas¬ 
ing.  and  the  top  spins  at  such  a  rapid  speed 
that  the  balance  rim  keeps  it  going  a  long 
time.  Without  doubt  the  handsomest  and 
best  top  on  the  market. 

Price  12  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’ktfn,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  ACCORDEONS 

The  smallest,  cheapest, 
and  best  sounding  mus¬ 
ical  instrument  for  the 
priee.  This  perfect  lit¬ 
tle  accordeon  has  four 
keys  and  eight  notes,  a 
complete  scale,  upon 
which  you  can  play  al¬ 
most  any  tune.  It  is 
about  5  x  2\  Inches  in  size,  and  Is  not  a  toy, 
but  a  practical  and  serviceable  accordeon  in 
©very  respect;  with  ordinary  care  it  will  last 
for  years,  and  produces  sweet  music  and  per¬ 
fect  harmony.  Anyone  can  learn  to  play  It 
with  very  little  practice. 

Price  12  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  FROG  JOKER. 

Bushels  of  fun!  "Froggy”  has 
got  a  very  croaking  and  rasping 
voice,  and  when  held  in  the  hol¬ 
low  'of  the  hand  and  made  to 
croak,  one  instinctively  looks 
around  for  a  bullfrog.  An  amus¬ 
ing  Joke  can  be  played  on  your 
friends  l  v  passing  the  ratchet- 
wheel  of  the  frog  down  their 
coat-sleeve  or  the  back  of  their 
coat.  The  ripping,  tearing  noise 
gives  them  a  severe  shock,  and 
they  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
they  find  that  their  clothes  are 
Sound  and  whole  as  before.  A  good  Joke  is 
to  make  a  gentleman’s  or  lady’s  watch  a 
stem  winder.  With  the  frog  concealed  in  your 
band,  you  take  the  stem  of  the  watch  be¬ 
tween  your  thumb  and  finger,  and  at  tho 
same  time  allow  the  ball  of  your  thumb  to 
pass  over  the  ratchet-wheel  of  the  frog,  when 
to  the  company  you  will  seem  to  be  winding 
the  watch,  but  the  noise  will  startle  them,  for 
'twill  sound  more  like  winding  Barnum’s 
steam  callope  than  a  watch,  and  you  can  keep 
winding  indefinitely,  Tim  possessor  of  one 
of  these  Frog  Jokers  can  have  any  amount 
of  fun  with  It.  It  is  made  of  bronze  metal 
and  will  never  wear  out.  I»o  not  fall  to  send 
for  one.  Price,  I0r.,  8  for  25c.  by  mall,  post¬ 
paid;  one  dozen  by  express,  75c. 

II.  F,  LANQ,  1815  Centre  St.,  U’klyn,  N.  Y. 


JAPANESE  WATER  FLOWERS 

Without  exception,  tne 
most  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting  things  on  the 
market.  They  consist 
of  a  dozen  dried-up 
sprigs,  neatly  encased 
in  handsomely  decorat¬ 
ed  envelopes.  Just  as 
they  are  Imported  from 
Japan.  Place  one  sprig 
In  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  it  begins  to  exude 


various  bright  tints.  Then  it  slowly  opens  out 
Into  vaiious  shapes  of  exquisite  flowers.  They 
are  of  all  colors  of  the  rainbow.  It  Is  very 
amusing  to  watch  them  take  form. 


Tiuslng  to  watcn  mem  ,  _i_„  in 

Small  size,  price  5  cents;  largo  size,  i« 
:iits  a  package,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


cents  _  - - -  _ 

M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


IITTLE  RIP'S  TEN-PINS. 

In  each  set  there  era 
ten  pins  and  two  bowl¬ 
ing  balls,  packed  In  a 
beautifully  ornamented 
box.  With  one  of  Inesa 
miniature  sets  you  can 
play  ten-pins  on  your 
dlning-rooxn  table  Just 
as  well  as  the  g 
can  be  played  In  a  regular  alley.  Every  guma 
known  to  professional  bowlers  can  be  worked 
with  these  pins.  Price,  10c.  per  box  by  malL 
postpaid.  • 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


FIGHTERS. 


HUMANATONE. 

The  improved  Hu- 
manatone.  This  flute 
will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  enjoyable 
article  ever  offered; 
nickel  plated,  finely 
polished;  each  put 
up  in  a  box  with  full 
instruction  how  to 
use  them.  Price, 
18c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF 
NOVELTY  CO., 

29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  brand  new  Idea 

for  amusement.  They 
consist  of  small  card¬ 
board  figures  of  sol¬ 
diers,  Indians,  swords- 
m  e  n,  etc,,  and  are 
mounted  on  wires.  The 
moment  you  twist  the 
wires  between  the  lit¬ 
tle  figures,  they  instantly  become  animated, 
and  charge  at  each  other  In  the  most  aston¬ 
ishing  manner.  No  end  of  fun  with  these 
toys.  Price,  10c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


BUBBLE  BLOWER. 


LITTLE  CHECKER  BOARDS. 


With  this  device,  a 
continuous  series  of 
bubbles  can  be  blown. 
It  is  a  wooden,  cigar- 
shaped  blower,  encas¬ 
ing  a  small  vial,  In 
which  there  Is  a  piece 
of  soap.  The  vial  is 


filled  with  water,  and  a  peculiarly  perforated 
cork  Is  Inserted.  When  you  blow  In  to  the 
mouthpiece,  it  sets  up  a  hydraulic  pressure 
through  the  cork  perforations  and  causes 
bubble  after  bubble  to  come  out.  No  need  of 
dipping  into  water  once  the  little  bottle  Is 
filled.  Price,  10c,  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 


HALF  MASKS. 


Price  7  cents  each  by  mall.  They  are  made 
of  durable  colored  cardboard,  fold  tq  the  size 
of  6V£  x  3%  Inches,  and  are  so  handy  in  size 
that  they  can  be  carried  In  the  pocket.  They 
contain  24  red  and  black  checkers,  and  are 
just  as  serviceable  as  the  most  expensive 
boards  made.  The  box  and  lid  can  be  fastened  | 
together  In  a  moment  by  means  of  patent 
joints  in  the  ends.  Full  directions  printed  on 
each  box. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  CLAPPERS 


False-faces  beaten  a  mile! 
There  are  7  in  a  set  and  represent 
an  Indian,  a  Japanese  girl,  a 
clown.  Foxy  Grandpa,  an  English 
Johnny  Atkins  and  an  Automo- 
bilist.  Beautifully  lithographed 
in  handsome  colors  on  a  durable 
quality  of  cardboard.  They  have 
eyeholes  and  string  perforations. 
Price,  6c.  each,  or  the  full  set  of 
7  lor  25c..  postpaid 


M.  V.  GALLIGAN, 
419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MYSTIC  PUZZLE 


They  are  handsomely  made  of  white  wood, 
6  inches  long,  with  carefully  rounded  edges. 
On  each  side  a  steel  spring  is  secured,  with 
flat  leaden  discs  at  the  ends.  They  produce 
a  tremendous  clatter,  and  yet  they  can  be 
played  even  better  than  the  most  expensive 
bones  used  by  minstrels.  The  finest  article 
of  its  kind  on  the  market.  Price  7  cent/i  a 
pair,  postpaid. 


M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  FLUTTER-BY. 


This  mechanical  flying 
machine  is  worked  by  a 
new  principle.  It  looks 
like  a  beautiful  butter¬ 
fly,  about  9  inches  wide. 
In  action  ltB  wing  move- 
„  ments  are  exactly  like 

those  of  a  live  butterfly.  It  will  travel 
through  the  air  about  25  feet,  in  the  most 
natural  manner.  As  flying  toys  are  all  the 


~  - -  - -  4-v.yo  0.1  o  an  me 

rage,  this  one  should  be  a  source  of  profit  and 
amusement  to  both  old  and  young.  Price 
8c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid, 
il.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


The  newest  and  most 
novel  puzzle  on  the 
market.  It  consists  of 
a  flat  piece  of  wood 
151  x  3  inches,  neatly 
covered  with  I  m  i  t  a- 
tion  leather.  The 
cross-bar  and  ring  in 
the  hole  are  nickel-plated.  The  object  is  to 
get  the  small  ring  off  the  bar.  It  absolutely 


cannot  be  done  by  anyone  not  in  the  secret. 
More  fun  to  be  had  with  it  than  with  any 
other  puzzle  made.  It  is  not  breakable  and 
can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  . 

Price  10  cents  each  by  mail,  post-paid 


TABLE  RAISING  TRICK 


The  most  mystifying 
trick  ever  done  by  a 
magician.  The  per¬ 
former  shows  a.  plain 
light  table.  He  places 
his  hand  flat  upon  its 
top.  The  table  clings 
to  his  hand  as  If  glued  there.  He  may  swing 


LIGHTNING  TRICK  BOX. 
p-.  A  startling  and  pleasing  Illu- 
sion!  "The  ways  of  the  world  are 
Jre-TW  devious.”  says  Matthew  Arnold. 
EK7W  but  the  ways  of  the  Lightning 
Trick  Box  when  properly  handled 
are  admitted  to  be  puzzling  and 
uncertain.  You  take  off  the  lid 
and  show  your  friends  that  it  Is 
full  of  nice  candy.  Replace  the 
lid,  when  you  can  solemnly  assuro 
your  friends  that  you  can  Instantly  empty  the 
box  In  their  presence  without  opening  it;  and 
taking  off  the  lid  again,  sure  enough  the  candy 
has  disappeared.  Or  you  can  change  the 
candy  Into  a  piece  of  money  by  following  the 
directions  sent  with  each  box.  This  is  the 
neatest  and  best  cheap  trick  ever  invented 
Trice,  only  10c.  5  3  for  25c..  mailed,  postpaid. 
M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  IV.  5«th  SI.,  N.  V. 


It  In  the  air,  but  the  table  will  not  leave  his 
hand  until  he  sets  It  on  the  floor  again.  The 
table  can  be  Inspected  to  show  that  there  are 
no  strings  or  wires  attached. 

Price  12  cents  each,  by  mall,  post-paid 
M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  IV.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Joke  out. 
have  more 
a  clrcviS. 
of  these 
All  you 


MUSICAL  SEAT 
The  best 
You  can 
fun  than 
with  one 
novelties.. 

have  to  do  Is  to  plttrt 
one  on  a  chair  seat 
(hidden  under  a  cush¬ 
ion.  If  possib’ei.  Thyn 
tell  your  friend  to  alt 
down.  An  unearthly 
shriek  from  the  little  round  drum  will  •  •  1 
I  your  victim  up  In  the  air,  the  most  put- 
and  n  at  on  i  shed  mortal  on  earth.  Don't  n\io 
getting  «>ne  of  these  genuine  tan  eh  produc  ers. 

j  Perfectly  harmlen,  an  |  1 . 1  ■  « 

work. 

Price  20  cents  each,  by  mall  post  pflitl 
WOLFF  NOIKI.TY  CO..  *V  II  SJtt»  M..  V  Y. 


C.  BEHR,  150  IV.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 
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LATEST  ISSUES 


•eft 


Fred  Fearnot 
Blacklegs. 
Fred  Fearnot 
Fearnot 
Fearnot 
Fearnot 
Fearnot 
Fearnot 


and  the  River  Pilot ;  or.  Downing  the  Mississippi 


Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 


Castle. 


In  the  Box :  or,  The  Throw  That  Won  the  Game, 
as  Fire  Chief ;  or,  Saving  a  Town  from  the  Flames. 
Behind  the  Bat ;  or,  Bringing  Home  the  Runs, 
at  the  Throttle ;  or.  Beating  the  Train  Robbers. 
Striking  It  Rich  ;  or,  The  New  Find  at  Coppertown. 
and  the  Cattlemen ;  or.  Hot  Times  at  Canyon 


Fred  Fearnot's  Curious  Curve ;  or,  Getting  Onto  New  Tricks. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Sure  Shot ;  or,  The  Aim  That  Saved  a  Life. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Hard  Hitting;  or,  Batting  Out  a  Victory. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Canoe  Race  ;  or,  Six  Days  at  a  Summer  Camp. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Swim ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Whirlpool 
Rapids. 


Fred  Fearnot’s  Base  Running ;  or.  Fast  Work  on  the  Diamond. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Hunt  for  a  Wild  Man ;  or.  The  Terror  of  the 
Woods. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Reckless  Bob”  ;  or,  Backing  a  Boy  Champion. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Rowdy  Player ;  or,  Warm  Work  on  the 
Diamond. 


Fred  Fearnot  In  Vaudeville ;  or,  Helping  Out  an  Old  Friend. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Face  of  Fire ;  or,  The  Great  Cliff  Mystery. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Young  Backstop ;  or.  The  Best  Game  of  the 

Season. 


Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tippler ;  or.  Reforming  a  Drunkard. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Life  Savers ;  or,  Lively  Times  at  the  Beach. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Post  Season  Games ;  or,  Winding  Up  the  League. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  Engineer  Ed ;  or,  Holding  Up  the  Train 
Wreckers. 


T21  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Breaker  Boy;  or,  Four  Days  Fighting  a 


722 


723 

724 

725 


F red rFea* n at' s *0 r osa  Country  Champions;  or,  Great  Sport  on 

Track  and  Field  .  .  ..  D. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Trappers;  or,  Lost .  in  tbe  Big  Woods. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Football  Game;  or,  Swift  Work  on  the  Gridiron. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  “Daring  Dick”;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Could  f»o 


726 

727 


Th  i  H  trs 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Winning  Kick  ;  or,  The  Rival  Elevens  of  Rockport. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  River  Men;  or.  Rough  Life  on  the  Missis 


728 

729 

730 


731 


732 


733 

734 

735 
730 

737 

738 

739 

740 

741 


742 


743 

744 


Fred  Fearnot  and  Messenger  10  ;  or,  The  Great  A.  D.  T.  Mystery. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fire  Waif:  or,  Brave  Work  in  the  Flames 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Marked  Card;  or.  Beating  the  Steamboat 

Gamblers.  _  _  __  .  . 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Mall  Train  Matt:  or.  The  Boy  Engineer  of 
Nerve. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mountain  Men  ;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Mine.  _  ^  _ 

Fred  Fearnot,  Detective  ;  or.  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue  ;  or,  A  Hero  In  Spite  of  Himself. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape  ;  or.  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again  ;  or.  His  Second  Term  at  School 
Fred  Fearnot's  Pluck  ;  or.  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor ;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea ;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Oaean. 

Fred  Fearnot  Out  West  ;  or.  Adventures  With  the  Cowboy*. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Great  Peril ;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counter- 
fetters. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory  ;  or.  Killing  Two  Birds  With  Out 
Stone. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run ;  or,  An  Engineer  for  a  Week. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Co. ;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 


IBANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher, 


168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  fVAJVT  ANY  'BACK  NUMBERS 


F1 


of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  In  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


TRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher, 


168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
*<  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
etmost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
«h»rms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 

Nv>.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
took  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
mat  ruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
&*  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  mu¬ 
ttons  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
•very  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
aandkerchlef,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
■at  flirtation.  It  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  Is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  Instructions 
m  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  In  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 

■AI1C68. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
■tvlng  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
B#  observed,  with  many  curious  and  Interest- 
lag  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
■—Giving  full  Instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb- 

tils,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
rs  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
Illustrations.  ♦ 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand- 

Ctmely  illustrated  and  containing  full  lnstruc- 
ons  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
•anary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 
•quet.  parrot,  etc.  * 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  Intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  Instructions  can 
toaster  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
Book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
Should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  It  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
Without  an  Instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 
—A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 

{tractions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
o  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for 
young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  I.ETTER8  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  DO  ITj  OR,  BOOK  OF 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealer*,  or  will  be  sent  to 


FRANK  T0USEY.  Publisher, 


ETIQUETTE. — It  Is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about.  There’s  happiness  In  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  Ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  eto. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  Is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comlo  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  Instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS  — 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— 
Containing  full  Instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em- 
bracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BFII  n 
A  BOAT.— Fully  Illustrated.  Full  Instructions 
are  given  In  this  little  book,  together  with  In¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  popula 
selections  In  use.  comprising  Dutch  dialect 
French  dialect.  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readlmrn 
No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES*! 
Everyone  !«  desirous  of  knowing  what  hi. 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happinesi 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  ten 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
be  convinced.  a 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR 
—Every  boy  should  know  how  Inventions  orlsr' 
mated  This  book  explain,  them  "Hi 
example.  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  man?* 
Ism.  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 

aay  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cts.  per  copy. 


No.  SO.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most 
Instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 
—Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE _ 

Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice 

lnethnntB,  on  traln,n*.  ®tc.  A  cora- 
P  bo* 1  rSi  Poetical  Illustrations. 

No.  35  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  coro- 
ru?I*  usefV  little  book,  containing  tlje 

rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle 
backgammon  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  86.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  COVCVDRrMS 
—Containing  all  the  leading  conund^m^of 

wiUyYaym^s  *  r,dd'e8’  CUrl°U>  catche*  and 

Doctor  ?OW  JO  become  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR,  a  wonderful  book,  containing  use- 
ful  and  practical  Information  In  the  treatment 

tive  Jrini^iLyV  Abound*ng  in  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  comnlnlnt. 

PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS-A^sefu?^™?' 

famous  end  men  C  by  .th*  mo-t 

STUMP  SPEAKER  rnni.i  f  NE"  I ORK 

ixr-i.;;  sss 

f0Noh°Tse  *HO  WTO  S«rBd ' 

5,"ubuAfo?r:: g 

inor.1' R::P0ct  L°.Vnd  SSSSSSSk 
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